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THE FLEET AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


the complications which will 
inevitably arise, both Parliament and the country 
have heard with satisfaction of the passage of a part of the 
English fleet through the Dardanelles ; nor is it, under pre- 
sent circumstances, a cause for regret that the movement was 


effected without regard to a protest ostensibly proceeding | 


from the Turkish Government. There was a time when it 
was the settled policy of England to respect and maintain 
the independence of the Porte ; but it would now be a weak 
affectation to treat the Suttan as a free agent. It is 
greatly to be regretted that the Government could not 
agree a few days earlier on a tardy act of vigour. The 
idle pretence of sending the fleet to protect British subjects 
has only given occasion for a fresh display of the diplo- 
matic methods which are familiar to the Russian Govern- 
ment. It is useless now to inquire why ;the fleet was 
not despatched to Constantinople when it might have 
exercised an influence on the conditions of peace and of 
armistice. The difficulties of the Government have been 
great; and it is only within a fortnight that they have 
ceased to find impediments in the bearing of the Oppo- 
sition. It will be time enough hereafter to consider the 
excuses which may be made for hesitation and con- 
sequent error. The position of affairs has for some time 
past become every day more alarming to all who dread 
either danger or humiliation. The request for a firman 
by which a few English men-of-war should be allowed to 
pass the Dardanelles was virtually addressed, not to the 
‘Turkish Government, but to the Commanper-1n-Cater of the 
Russian army; and it was not to be supposed that an 
opportunity would be lost of affronting England. Even if 
it were thought necessary to consult the Ministers of the 
Surtan, the Russians could be at no loss for plausible 
reasons against the required concession. It is difficult to 
say whether Russia and Turkey are in a state of peace or 
a state of war; and the conquerors will adopt either 
alternative in turn as it suits their convenience. The 
Porte might be warned against an alleged infraction of 
treaties which have for all other purposes ceased to exist. 
It would indeed be easy to show that the admission of an 
English squadron was within the discretion of the 
Turkish Government, if it had any longer a discretion 
to exercise; but Russian arguments, good or bad, 
will now prevail at Constantinople. The Turks themselves 
had no reason to wish for the presence either of the Eng- 
lish fleet or of a modest detachment. The transparently 
insincere pretext on which the ships were ordered to the 
Golden Horn deserved no serious notice. There was no 
reason to suppose that English subjects are in danger ; and 
the Turkish regular troops, having no longer a foreign 
enemy to encounter, are probably strong enough to main- 
tain order in the capital. It was painful to entertain a 
doubt whether the refusal of a passage through the Darda- 
nelles might not be really an advantage to England. A 
weak squadron in the Sea of Marmora might be canght in 
a trap, for the Russians can occupy Gallipoli at pleasure; 
they can, by taking possession of Constantinople, command 
the Golden Horn; and they have probably by this time 
taken measures to close the Bos horus against an enemy. 
There can be no doubt that Admiral Hornsy will have 
taken all proper precautions to secure his retreat; and it 
may be hyped that the Russian Government is not yet 
prepared to assert its pretensions by war. 

There seems to have been a temporary want of concert 
between the Government of St. Petersburg and the Russo- 


Turkish authorities at Constantinople. Prince Gor- 
TCHAKOFF, who has lately thrown off almost all diplomatic 
disguise, instantly took occasion from Lord Dersy’s state- 
ment in the House of Lords to repudiate one more Imperial 
promise. The Emreror, after pledging his word that he 
would not occupy Constantinople except for military 
reasons, kept the letter of the promise by only taking pos- 
session of the defences by which alone the entrance of the 
Russian army could have been checked. The weak com- 
promise between two parties in the English Cabinet, of a 
pretended solicitude tor the maintenance of order, immc- 
diately suggested to Prince Gortcnakorr the corresponding 
duty of seuding Russian troops to share in the benevolent 
task of the English squadron. The Russian CHanceLLor. 
scarcely affected to conceal the purpose of defiance with which 
the intention of occupying Constantinople was announced. 
It would seem that even the subtlest and most unscrupulous 
diplomatists are subject to impulses of temper. A war 
with England could scarcely be beneficial to Russia; and 
yet every despatch from St. Petersburg seems as if it were 
designed to precipitate a rupture. The military com- 
manders who are now the rulers of Turkey appear to 
have been less adroit than the veteran Minister. By in- 
ducing the Turks to refuse admission to the English ships, 
they might have imposed on their Government the neces- 
sity of either inventing some excuse or desisting from the 
threatened occupation of Constantinople. The passage of 
the Dardanelles, if it had been voluntarily allowed, would, 
like most half measures in a dangerous crisis, have been an 
unqualified blunder. It is but a small consolation that the 
Ministers are on this point comparatively secure against 
party attacks, because both Mr. Guapstone and Lord 
Hartincton expressed their approval of the measure. 
They ought to have foreseen that, by explaining away the 
meaning of the Ministerial decision, Lord Dersy invited a 
new display of Russian arrogance. 

The arrival of Admiral Horysy’s whole force at Con - 
stantinople, which was prevented by Lord Dersy’s threat 
of resignation, would have been intelligible, and possibly 
useful. Three weeks ago the Turks were still in possession 
of the fortresses on the Danube; and, notwithstanding 
their disasters, they might still have held Constantinople 
and its approaches. A part of the English fleet proceeding 
to the Black Sea would perhaps have conduced to the 
preservation of peace by enabling Austria to remonstrate 
with effect against the continued occupation of European 
Turkey by the victorious Russian army. Until the com- 
munication by sea between Constantinople and Odessa 
was secured, the Russian armies from the Danube, 
or even the Pruth, to Adrianople, were liable to have 
their retreat intercepted. At that time Austria need 
not have feared the withdrawal from a European 
Congress of some of the principal questions which 
might be supposed to await its decision. In com- 
mand of the Black Sea, of the Bosphorus, and of the 
Turkish fleet, Russia may now set Austria and England 
at defiance. It is extremely doubtful whether it would, 
before the conclusion of the armistice, have suited the 
policy of Russia to resist even by protestations the despatch 
of the English fleet. If the menace had been resented, 
there was still time to occupy the lines of Gallipoli so as 
to secure the passage of the Dardanelles. Lord Dexsy’s 
objection to any measure which might provoke war was 
intelligible and perhaps judicious, but it will be difficult to 
justify the feeble affectation of solicitude for the welfare of 
British interests at Constantinople. The rumoured mutiny 


in the Conservative party will only weaken the Govern- 
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ment at the most unseasonable moment. 
moment when the Opposition has on patriotic grounds 
almost suspended its attacks on the Government, a 
schism in the majority would be unpardonable. 

Mr. Grapstone’s anxiety that there should be no alliance 
between Austria and England is probably superfluous 
and certainly premature. If the Austrian Government 
had at last resolved to resist Russian encroachment, it 
would be time enough to discuss the terms of an 
alliance. In the meantime it is unprofitable to in- 
quire whether Austria is sufficiently virtuous and _tender- 
hearted to be allowed to render assistance to England. 
Count Anprassy will not abandon the concert with Ger- 
many which is the basis of his policy; nor is there any 
reason to suppose that the devotion of the German En- 
Peror to the Russian cause has been in any degree modi- 
fied. According to Russian statements which may prob- 
ably be true, Prince Bismarck disapproves of a Congress 
of Ministers representing the Great Powers; and prefers a 
Conference of ordinary Ambassadors who would have no 
power to determine any important question. If the report 
1s well founded, the German Government must be under- 
stood to support the Russian claim of withdrawing 
all the more important conditions of peace from 
the cognizance of Europe. For the present England 
is practically isolated; and yet the wisdom of Russian 
diplomacy may be questioned in the midst of its apparent 
triumphs. Having throughout the war enjoyed the un- 
deniable advantage of English neutrality, which was main- 
tained in opposition to a widely-spread feeling of jealousy 
and resentment, Prince Gortcuakorr by his recent 
manoeuvres has succeeded in making all parties in Eng- 
land practically unanimous. The insolent quibble involved 
in the assurance to the English Ampassapor that instruc- 
tions to suspend hostilities had been sent to head-quarters 
was one of a series of provocations which have for the 
time silenced opposition to the policy of the Government. 
The pleasure of inflicting pain and annoyance on others is 
in State transactions, as in ordinary life, sometimes dearly 
purchased. 


THE DEBATES ON THE VOTE OF OREDIT. 


FTER the withdrawal of Mr. Forster’s Amendment 
on Thursday week, there was little matter for debate ; 
but it was natural that many members should seek an 
opportunity of expressing their opinionsand feelings. Mr. 
GLaDsTONE indeed had already within a few days displayed 
his pugnacity at Oxford and his love of conciliation and 
harmony in the House of Commons; yet on the Friday he 
was as copious and as eloquent as if he had been for the 
first time breaking silence ; and on Monday he was ready 
to repel with his usual vigour the taunts and arguments 
of Mr. Cowen. It is satisfactory to learn that Mr. Guap- 
STONE considers denunciation of the Turks to be no longer 
seasonable or becoming. As he justly says, attacks which 
were made against a great military Power cannot be 
properly directed against a country which is prostrate at 
the feet of Russia. Mr. Cowen’s eloquent declamation ap- 
— to the feelings of the House rather than to its 
eliberate judgment. The distrust of Russia to which he 
gave utterance is widely spread, though it is not shared by 
Mr. E. Jenxiys; and every report from St. Petersburg or 
Constantinople tends to confirm and justify it; but the 
question which concerns the Government and the country 
is not whether Russian aggression is distasteful to England, 
but whether it renders immediate war justifiable and expe- 
dient. The relations of the Governments become every 
day more dangerously strained ; and a small provocation on 
either side might lead to collision. At present war would 
be, amongst graver disadvantages, a proof of caprice or of 
deficient foresight. As long as the Turkish power of re- 
sistance was unbroken, the intervention of England in the 
struggle might perhaps have been decisive. At present 
war would be undertaken in defence of a Power which has 
probably by this time formed a close alliance with the 
conqueror. The tortuous diplomacy of Russia may be re- 
garded either as a system of deliberate affront or as an 
indirect tribute to the principles of international courtesy. 
The more favourable interpretation is to be preferred, 
because it facilitates the avoidance of war. 

In his second speech, delivered on the motion that the 
Speaker should leave the chair, Mr. Guapstone defined the 
policy which ought in his opinion to be adopted by the 
Government in a possible Congress. His advice is perhaps 
premature, for it is extremely doubtful whether the Great 


At the! Powers will mect in council. 


Russia has objected te 
Vienna as the glace of meeting, perhaps because Prince 
Gorrcuakorr would claim the Presidency in a neutral 
town ; and it is also said that certain questions, which may 
probably be the most important, are not to be submitted to 
the Congress. Mr. Guapsto‘é would perhaps not greatly 
regret the failure of a project which has its origin at 
Vienna. One main purpose of his speech was to deprecate 
co-operation with Austria, because it might possibly thwart 
Russian designs for the benefit of Bulgaria, Bosnia, and 
Herzegovina. According to Mr. Griapstoye, English in- 
terests are confined to the security of the Straits and the 
Suez Canal; while Austria will chiefly object to the 
formation of Russian dependencies in the country which 
was lately European Turkey. It is true that, since the 
fall of the Ottoman Power, England has no longer any 
especial concern with the fortunes of the different and 
hostile races which occupy the Balkan peninsula. The 
probable oppression and exile of the Mahometan part of the 
population will excite only benevolent regret; but the 
virtual extension of Russian dominion to the gates of 
Constantinople will be scarcely more acceptable to England 
than to Austria. The participation of Roumania and 
Servia in the Russian war of conquest has dispelled the 
illusion of a league of Christian States which were to 
interpose difficulties in the way of Northern aggression. 
A nominally independent Bulgaria will at all times furnish 
a contingent to an invading Russian army, unless its inter- 
ference is prevented by the action of Austria. It is un- 
fortunate, if Mr. Guapsronz is in the right, that it should 
be necessary to reject beforehand the aid of the only ally 
who is likely to be available in any contest with Russia. 
Mr. Grapsroye has made it impossible for England, even 
if it were desirable, to oppose the nominal concession of 
independence to Bulgaria. 

The long and desultory debate which had lasted nearly 
a fortnight disclosed and confirmed the growing. convic- 
tion that in a great international crisis it is necessary to 
repose practical confidence in the existing Government, 
even though its wisdom or its policy may be secretly dis- 
trusted. As it is at present impossible to displace the 
Ministers, their freedom of action ought to be hampered as 
little as possible. The unexpected discovery that popular 
meetings conld be held on both sides, and that the anti- 
Russian section of the mob was perhaps for the moment 
the stronger, produced a perceptible effect on Parliamentary 
opinion. The Birmingham system of government by 
clubs has received a heavy, though perhaps only a tem- 
porary, discouragement. When the Jacobins and Cordeliers 
ruled France, there were no clubs on the other side. Mr. 
GLapstone’s recent and surprising moderation is per- 
haps due in part to his late experience of the com- 
plication of practical details as compared with rheto- 
rical generalities. In his first speech on Mr. Forsrer’s 
Amendment he raised well-founded objections to the 
spoliation by Russia of Roumania, and to the ex- 
emption of Bulgaria from tribute. In his second speech 
he approved of the despatch of a squadron to Constanti- 
nople, perhaps because the real purpose of the movement 
was absurdly misrepresented. Nevertheless it is nearly 
certain that Roumania will be compelled to cede the left 
bank of the lower Danube ; nota word has been said of any 
payment by Bulgaria tothe Porte ; and impediments have 
been offered to the passage of the Dardanelles. Mr. 
Giapsrone also asserted that the Russians would not 
occupy Constantinople a few days before the announce- 
ment that they had taken possession of the defences of the 
capital, and not long before they declared their inten- 
tion of marching into Constantinople itself. All these 
erroneous conjectures were natural and excusable ; but the 
failure of non-official prophecies may furnish an excuse for 
the apparent inability of the Government to judge accu- 
rately of Russian designs. Debates are necessary to direct 
and regulate the exercise of Parliamentary sovereignty ; 
but there is little use in discussing the acts and probable 
intentions of a foreign and unfriendly Power. The last 
incident of the debate was the oration of the author of 
Ginz’s Baby, which was highly characteristic. Extravagant 
adulation of the Emperor of Russia, and deliberate insult 
to Poland, were combined with a protest against an 
Austrian alliance. Mr. Jeyxiys found only one follower, 
but unfortunately his solitary adherent was Mr. Guapstone. 

The Cuancettor of the ExcHequer appeared not disin- 
clined to accept one of Mr. Guapstone’s suggestions. It 


a Congress is held, any influence which England may 
possess might be advantageously exercised in favour of the 
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Greeks. .The reasons which have hitherto rendered it in- 
expedient to encourage the ambition of the Government of 
‘ain are much weakened by late events. It has long 
been evident that a mistake was committed fifty years ago 
in confining independent Greece within the narrowest 
possible limits ; yet England and France were fully justi- 
fied when they enforced the neutrality of Greece during the 
Crimean war ; and was preserved for some years by 
allowing at a later time the suppression of the Cretan in- 
surrection. The only addition which hss been made to 
Greek territory since the establishment of independence 
was the result of English generosity, The transfer 
of the Ionian Islands proved that the discourage- 
ment of Greek aggression in Epirus and Thessaly 
was not the result of jealousy or ill will. The 
frightful evils which have followed the revival of the 
Eastern question fully justify all the efforts which were 
made during twenty years to adjourn the calamity. The 
destruction of Turkish independence alters all the condi- 
tions of English policy in the East. It is not an urgent duty 
to maintain the integrity ofa State which will be probably 
henceforth dependent on Russia. The Turkish Minister for 
Forzien Arrairs professes to have resolved on a renuncia- 
tion of the English alliance. The result of bitter dis- 
appointment may be excused, but there is no reason why it 
should be forgotten. It might be worth while to preserve 
Epirus and Thessaly for Turkey, but not for Russia. 
Greece is at present not strong enough to be absolutely 
independent; but there is no other nucleus for an Eastern 
State which is likely to be independent hereafter. The 
Greeks of the kingdom sympathize with their 
countrymen in the Turkish dominions who have 
suffered grievous injury from Russia. Some years since 
General IcnarieFF, in the course of the intrigues which 
produced the present war, induced the SutrTan to sanction 
the withdrawal of the spiritual allegiance of the Bulgarian 
churches from the see of Constantinople. By a designed 
consequence the new Bulgarian Patriarch has been a tool 
of Russia, and the Greek priests and laity have been sub- 
jected to various mortifications and inconveniences. If 
the English Government: has any opportunity of promoting 
Greek interests, it might advantageously imitate on fuller 
consideration the policy which the Conservative Govern- 
ment of 1829 adopted in haste. The march of DresircH 
on Adrianople determined Lord ABERDEEN to recognize 
Greek independence for the avowed purpose of rescuing 
one province of Turkey from a conquest which was thought 
to beimminent. The operation might now be repeated with 
better reason; but any measure for the benefit of the 
Greeks will be discountenanced by Russia, and Austria has 

rhaps not abandoned the tradition of opposition to Greek 
independence. 


GERMANY. 


HEN last week the Session of the German Parlia- 
ment was opened, the measures which were to be 
submitted to the consideration of Parliament were noticed 
in the Speech from the Throne. For the most part these 
measures were of minor importance, but still they showed 
that the German Parliament has much current business to 
attend to. In order to provide new funds for the needs of 
the Empire without further trespassing on the separate 
resources of the allied States, indirect taxation for the 
whole of Germany was to be augmented by the introduc- 
tion of a stamp-tax and by raising the tax on tobacco. 
The status of legal practitioners, the amount of judicial 
charges, the cattle plague, adulteration of food, the rela- 
tions of labourers and employers, and the establishment of 
Courts of Commerce, were all subjects with which the 
Parliament was invited to deal ; and it may be said that the 
list is vi much like the list which under a Con- 
servative vernment is to be found in a QuzeEN’s 
Speech. But the peculiarity of the present arrangements 
for the conduct of public affairs in Germany is that, though 
there is thus shown to be plenty of Ministerial work, there 
are no Ministers. There are heads of departments who 
carry on current business, and there is Prince Bismarck 
who is over them all, and can alone settle what new measures 
are to be a to the Parliament. When Prince 
Bismarck is ill the whole German Ministry is ill; when he 
is at Varzin, it is at Varzin; when he is sulking or weary, 
its temper is soured and its energies are affected. A Ministry 


consisting of one man who goes away to baths and conntry | 


places, who vows that the whole thing bores him to 
death, but who is recognized and recognizes himself 
as indispensable, is one of the oddest arrangements 
for dealing with the affairs of a great country 
which have ever found a place in real history. 
In order, therefore, to remedy what is described 
in the Emperor’s speech as “an omission in the 
“text of the German Charter,” a Bill is contemplated 
by which the Cuaancettor will be allowed to appoint 
deputies to perform his functions, either wholly or in part, 
as he pleases. This measure will perhaps meet the re- 
quirements of the present state of things. But it is evi- 
dently a purely Bismarckian measure, made by him and for 
him, and adapted to him, and to no one else in Germany. 
If he is to appoint his deputies, he is to perform the 
function which is ordinarily assigned to a sovereign. He 
decides who the Ministers of Germany shall be, and will 
have greater power than most sovereigns enjoy of ensuring 
that his Ministers do what he wishes. To no one but 
Prince Bismarck would such an anomalous position be 
accorded; and it marks not only his exceptional 
standing in Germany, but also the nature of the tran- 
sition through which he is conducting the nation. 
The Ministers of Germany might be appointed by 
the allied sovereigns or by the Emperor as re- 
presenting them, or they might be appointed in 
accordance with the views of a Parliamentary majority. 
The nation is not ready for the latter state of things, for 
Germany is too new to Parliamentary life, and its tradi- 
tions give powers too great to the sovereigns. It has, 
however, got past the stage when it could look with satis- 
faction on Ministerial appointments being at the uncon- 
trolled disposal of Royalty. For the moment there is a 
centre of compromise, a mode of avoiding any real decision. 
It is found in simply asking Prince Bismarck to manage 
the matter for both kings and peoples. No other Chancellor 
could be allowed to select his deputies ; but for Prince Bis- 
makcK to select his deputies gets over a practical diffi- 
culty, and commits neither kings nor peoples to a system. 
The Emperor in his speech expressed a hope that peace 
would soon be made, and dwelt on the satisfaction with 
which he found himself in a position of friendliness with 
all the European Powers. But when he expressed a hope 
that peace would soon be made, he stated that he meant a 
peace in harmony with the views which all Europe had 
agreed to recommend to Turkey at the time of the Con- 
ference. This is in keeping with what throughout the war 
has been the policy of Germany. Her endeavour has 
been at once to show a friendly countenance to Russia and 
to minimize the results of Russian interference. She has 
not wished to be dragged into a war with which she 
conceives herself to have no direct concern. She wishes 
to avoid the risk of a future alliance of Russia with 
France. At the same time she is ready to support in a 
guarded way the attempts of Austria and England to 
place a check on the growing power and the rampant 
ambition of Russia. This seems a sensible and natural 
policy for Germany to adopt. Sir Rosert Peex ex- 
pressed on Thursday night an opinion which is held 
by many Englishmen, that the policy of Germany 
ought to be of a very different character. Germany ought, 
it is said, to abandon her reserve and to dictate to 
Russia. A word from Germany, it is urged with truth, 
would immediately abate the pretensions of Russia. No 
doubt an intimation that, if Russia did this or that, a 
German army would cross the Russian frontier, would 
necessarily force Russia to use her victories with mildness. 
Russia could not for a moment resist a coalition of Germany, 
Austria, and England. But Germany reasonably hesitates 
to speak this word. It might be convenient to England 
that she should speak it, but it might be very inconvenient 
to her. Germany is before all things a military Power, 
and she may naturally wish that the rights of a successful 
belligerent should be respected. Russia has conquered 
Turkey, and is behaving like a conqueror ; but it would be 
difficult toshow that the terms imposed by Russia on Turkey 
are harder than the terms imposed by Germany on France. 
For months after peace was actually signed, the German 
army was encamped nearer to Paris than the Russian 
army is now stationed to Constantinople before the definitive 
terms of peace have been arranged. Then, again, Germany 
has to consider that to speak the word of dictation to Russia 
would give Russians deep and lasting offence, and would, 
sooner or later, bring on a war ; while, by maintaining her 
reserve, she has every reason to feel sure that all her real 
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interests will be protected when the final settlement comes 
before a Conference. It is quite in accordance with the 
general tenor of Prince Bismarck's policy that he has, if 
rumour is right, thrown cold water on the proposal that 
the Conference should be held at Dresden or Baden-Baden. 
In any German town the representative of Germany must 
have a prominence which he does not wish to claim or to 
have forced on him. It is by keeping comparatively in the 
background that he thinks he will best be able to see that 
Russia shall not do harm to Austria, and through Austria 
to Germany. ‘lhat Russia shall not occupy Constantinople 
has been made, to some extent, a point of honour for England; 
but it is not a point of honour for any other nation. If we 
went to war because Russia entered Constantinople we should 
go to war partly, no doubt, for good political reasons, but 
principally to show that we are not to be despised. This 
may be right or wrong for us, and Germany does not pre- 
tend to judge for us what we must judge for ourselves. 
But Prince Bismarck knows perfectly well that no one 
dreams of despising Germany, and he therefore does not 
allow his tranquillity to be easily ruffled. 

It might have been expected that, if there was one man 
in Europe who, even in the midst of the Eastern crisis, 
would be excited by the vacancy in the Papacy, it 
would be Prince Bismarck. It is not so very long 
ago that he actually invited the principal Powers to join 
with him in declaring that, if a new Pope was not elected 
just in the way of which he approved, they should ignore 
this improper head of the Romish Church and get upa 
schismatic head for themselves. Now things are so changed 
that one of the first pieces of intelligence received after the 
death of Pius LX. was that the German Ministerat Rome had 
been directed to avoid anything like interference with the 
Papal election. No one cares about the Papal election 
because no one fears the consequences. It has become a 
mere matter for newspaper Correspondents. The interest, 
such as it is, which the event awakens centres in the oddity 
of the old-fashioned formalities with which it is hedged. 
People read about the curious custom of shutting up the 
Cardinals in separate rooms and furnishing them with 
separate meals as they read about the Dunmow Flitch or 
the boar’s head at Queen’s College. They regard the 
contest for the Papal Chair very much as they would 
regard a contest for the Public Oratorship at Cambridge. 
Either a Trinity man or a Johnian will beat a small college 
man, or a small college man will beat a Trinity man or a 
Johnian, and there will be an end of the matter. Perhaps 
the importance of the Papal election is a little underrated 
while this is the humour of the public. But why the 
public is in this humour, and why Prince Bismarck goes 
with the public, is obvious. The absorption of the 
public in the astern question might account for 
much of its indifference, but Prince Bismarck is 
never absorbed in the Eastern question or in any one 
thing. He views every question from the point of view 
of general politics, and from that point of view the choice 
of the new Pore has lost much of the importance which it 
once seemed to possess. It might have meant the triumph 
of the Ultramontanes as a political party, and as a political 

rty the Ultramontanes are utterly defeated. They have 

n deprived of the commanding influence they once pos- 
sessed in Austria. A Protestant is the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in France. The Spanish Government has defeated 
the Carlists, and will not let the K1ne’s mother set foot in 
Spain. Portugal is barely civil to the highest ecclesiastical 
dignitaries. Italy has solemnly and enthusiastically re- 
nounced the doctrines of the Syllabus over the grave of 
Vicror In Germany itself Prince Bismarck 
has not defeated the priests as a religious body, but he 
has utterly routed them as a political body. If the 
new Pope is a violent Ultramontane, Prince Bismarck will 
go on =" him as a political chief with every assurance 
of success. If he isa man of moderation and prudence, 
and makes no attempt to break up the German Empire, 
to bring constitutionalism in Austria to an untimely end, 
and to stir up civil war in France and Spain, Prince 
Bismaxck will probably be not only ready but glad to meet 
him half-way on the religious question, and to behave 
leniently and even handsomely to priests who are not 
political conspirators. In short, Prince Bismarck thinks 
that things might go on comfortably with a wise Pope, and 
are not likely to go on very badly with a foolish one ; and 


as Europe shares this opinion, it awaits with extreme calm- , 


WANTED—AN ARMY CORPS. 


i the Times of Tuesday last there appeared a precfse, 
an apparently accurate, and, if an accurate, certainly 
a most important, indictment against the foresight of the 
mnilitary authorities. It was entitled, somewhat too sooth- 
ingly, “ Uses for the Six Millions”; but if the state of 
preparation, or rather of unpreparation, which it describes 
is the state in which our army really is, the Government 
ought not to have waited for an extra grant of money to set 
to work to remely it. The six millions voted this week does 
not represent the whole cost of the army. Some fifteen 
millions or so were laid out on it last year, and the condi- 
tion of affairs described in the Times is one which suggests 
the question whether a large part of this sum might not as 
well never have been voted. The money has been spent—that 
we do not question ; and spent on military objects—that we 
do not question. But it has apparently been spent with an 
entire absence of method, or forethought, or adaptation of 
means to ends, which has resulted in our getting the least 
possible value for our outlay. At no time, even with 
Europe at peace, ought such an account as that given in 
the Times to be applicable to the English army; and, con- 
sidering that war has been impending for two years, and 
that for the last eight months of 1877 it was actually raging, 
it is almost incredible that it should still be applicable. 
But the facts have not been denied, and if they remain un- 
denied, they must, we suppose, be taken as true. In that 
case we will -leave our readers to judge what measure of 
credit they reflect on those who have the charge of our 
military affairs. 

The writer in the Times puts as an imaginary case a 
sudden necessity for sending two army corps to Constan- 
tinople. When we remember that two army corps mean 
only 64,000 fighting men, it is needless to argue that it 
would not be of much use to send less than two army corps. 
Beginning with the corps first ordered to embark, the regi- 
ments composing it would be much under their strength, 
and the necessary numbers would have to be filled up from 
volunteers out of other regiments or from the Reserve. 
Thus even now—when, for anything that can certainly be 
known to the contrary, war may be close upon us—we have 
not a single army corps which is complete as regardsits tale of 
men. It would take buta very short time, however, to supply 
this deficiency. Volunteers would come in fast enough, 
though even then the regiments would lack that habit of act- 
ing together, and that mutual knowledge of officers and men, 
which form one of the most valuable characteristics of trained 
soldiers as distinct from recruits. ‘Too much stress, how- 
ever, must not be laid on this defect, because there would 
be others far more vital. An army corps requires nearly 
13,000 horses, 90 guns, and about 1,500 carriages. 
Besides its 32,000 fighting men, it requires some 2,300 
transport officers and men, and about the same number of 
officers and men in the medical branch. None of 
these requisites, except perhaps the guns, are at 
present in existence. The men would have to be 
collected as soon as possible, and packed off with- 
out training or preparation for their special work, 
while the cavalry apparently would have to do without 
horses, or to buy Turkish ponies at Constantinople, or to 
follow the infantry at some more convenient season when 
the means of mounting them had at length been got toge- 
ther. The gun-carriages would be shipped at Woolwich, 
where they are mostly kept, so that the men who would 
have to use them would never have seen them till they 
were unpacked at Constantinople. All these difficulties 
would arise in connexion with the despatch of a single 
army corps; they would present themselves in an aggra- 
vated form when the second had to be sent off; and by the 
time that a third and fourth had been equipped—a measure 
which, as it would only give us 128,000 men in the field, 
cannot be called extraordinary or unnecessary when the 
scale of modern warfare is taken into account — there 
would be neither cavalry nor field guns left to the Militia 
and Volunteers who would remain for home defence. 

There are other important questions raised in the Times’ 
article ; but we do not wish to draw away attention from the 
present and pressing defect which is here disclosed. Is it 
true, or is it not true, that with a military budget of 
fifteen millions England has not a single army corps com- 


pletely ready to take the field—that, notwithstanding all 
the warnings that events have lately given to her, she 


ness the issue of the deliberations or inspiration of the | could not at once put 32,000 men on board ship? If this 
Conclave. 


is not true, it cannot be too soon contradicted. Ifit is true, 
, we will say nothing about the past ; but we have a right to 
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ask what measures are being taken te give England at 
least one army corps in a state of perfect and constant pre- 
paration. It is disgraceful if, at a time like the present, while 
there are in the country 400,000 men who are more or less 
soldiers, there are not 32,000 among them ready for ser- 
vice at @ moment’s notice. The writer inthe Times recom- 
mends that the first step towards a better state of things 
should be the very humble one of mobilizing experiment- 
ally the army corps which would be first for active service. 
The regiments composing it should at once be made up to 
their full strength in infantry, cavalry, snd artillery. Its 
transport and medical services should be complete, and the 
general commanding it should see every part of the 
equipment of the whole corps collected under his eye, 
or understand exactly where the missing parts are to 
be supplied from in case of need. He should know 
where his horses are, where his doctors are, where his 
commissariat service is. And, on the supposition that the 
corps may be ordered at short notice on foreign service, 
the Minister of War should further know where the ships 
are that would be required for the transport of the corps. 
When all this has been done, another general might be 
appointed to prepare a second army corps, and then others 
to prepare a third and forth. But the power of equipping 
these two last would depend in some considerable changes 
being made in the status and obligations of the Reserve 
forces, and into this question we do not propose to enter 
now. We agree with the writer in the Times 
that, spending as much as we do on our army, it 
would be a contemptible result if we were only able 
to put two army corps into the field. But it would be 
a still more contemptible result of this vast outlay that we 
should be unable to put even one army corps into the field 
immediately ; and, until there is reason to think that this 
crying defect is in a fair way to be cured, it seems useless 
to give the rein to our imaginations and to picture England 
with four army corps—128,000 men—standing ready for 
active service in any country. As yet it is not clear that 
we have 32,000 men in that condition; and, till they are 
vouchsafed us, it seems better to be moderate in what we 
ask for as well as importunate in asking for it. 


NISI PRIUS ARREARS. 


l in November last the Lorp wrote to 
the Lorp Cuier Justice saying that his attention had 
been called to the large number of cases waiting for trial 
in the Nisi Prius lists of London and Middlesex, and 
stating that he was prepared to lay before the Government 
any observations the Culrr Justice might have to make 
as to the adequacy of the present judicial strength. After 
a month’s experience the Cuier Justice replied, that not 
only had the Judges been working as hard as Judges can 
work, but that other business had been made subservient 
to that of jury trials. But still the work was more than 
they could get through. They had, indeed, somehow 
disposed of no fewer than 396 causes, but what with the 
balance of those standing over at the commencement 
of the term, and the new causes entered, the list of 
causes for trial stood on the roth of December at 625. 
In a farther letter, dated the 12th of January, the causes 
standing for trial amounted to 736. These, however, 
were only the Middlesex causes, and, to make the list com- 
plete, 332 causes standing for trial in London should be 
added. In round numbers, the causes waiting for Judges 
and juries to try them may be taken at a thousand. 
Under existing arrangements there is no ground for hoping 
that the number will be much diminished. The Judges do 
all they can, and more cases are tried than was possible 
formerly. But litigation seems somehow always to be on 
the increase. As the Curer Justice puts it, if times are 
good, sanguine and enterprising persons enter into more 
contracts as to the effect of which they dispute. If times 
are bad, the rottenness and fraud of enterprises founded 
in good times are revealed by the stoppage of busi- 
ness, and then the Courts have to make offenders suffer. 
On the other hand, while the causes increase, the powers of 
the Judges to cope with them decrease. To clear the list 
the Judges are ready and willing to devote themselves to 
Nisi Prius work, but they are always being taken away. 
The Cuter Justice describes the state of things on the 12th 
of January by saying that six Judges had just left for 
circuit, the number of those remaining in town being thus 
reduced to nine. Of these the daily attendance of one at 


Chambers is absolutely necessary, and on one day in the 
six two Judges have to be told off for Chambers work. In 
the Queen’s Bench it was thought indispensable to give 
two days a weck to sittings in banc, and on those days that 
Court could not help in any way to take Nisi Prius cases, 
as two of its Judges were on circuit, and it happened that 
it was then furnishing the Judge who was presiding in 
Chambers. The Cuier Baron was ill, and so, on 
the days when sittings in bane were being held, 
the utmost judicial strength available for jary cases 
consisted of five Judges. But even this number was 
liable to constant diminutions, In the week when the 
Cuier Justice was writing one Judge was needed for the 
sittings of the Central Criminal Court, and at the end of 
the week five judges had te be secured to form the Court 
of Criminal Appeal. 

Thus in what may be considered a fairly favourable time 
of the year—for, if six Judges were absent on circuit, the 
need for sittings in banc of the Queen’s Bench and the Exche- 
quer did not happen to be felt at that moment—there were 
a thousand causes on the one side, and an average of four 
to five Judges to deal with them on the other. But, as the 
Cuter Jvstice pointed out, no sooner would the sittings 
in London and Middlesex be brought to a close than 
the Spring Circuits would supervene, and while all 
the Judges were away in the country, causes must 
accumulate in London. Under these circumtances the 
Cuter Justice cannot sce anything to meet the evil except 
making more Judges. Of one remedy that has been pro- 
posed he speaks with marked dislike. It bas been sug- 
gested that all questions of law shall be decided by a single 
Judge, subject, of course, to the review of the Court of 
Appeal. It is urged that this is done in Chancery, and, if 
it can be done there, why not elsewhere? The Cuier 
Justice answers that for many purposes which tlic 
Common Law Courts have to fulfil the opinion of two 
Judges is necessary if good law is to be laid down; and, 
in the next place, much of the work in banc is really appeal 
work, and it is right that appeals from one Judge should be 
heard by more than one Judge. The experience of the Cuirr 
Justice must carry great weight, and when he says that 
one Judge will not do for the work now done in banc, clear 
and strong arguments will be required to counterbalance 
the weight of his opinion. But it is by no means certain 
that, even if one Judge only did sit in banc, the present 
judicial staff would suffice. The work of the Judges, 
apart from the administration of justice between parties to 
suits and the despatch of criminal business at the Assizes, 
is very large and very multifarious. Each Court has its 
own special jurisdiction. The Queen’s Bench has to super- 
vise inferior courts, magistrates, and corporations; the 
Common Pleas has to control the decisions of revising 
barristers; revenue cases come before the Exchequer. 
The Courts of Common Law have the tedious and 
troublesome business of keeping arbitrators straight. 
The Judges have to preside in the Central Criminal Court 
to form the Court of Criminal Appeal; and in rare cases, 
like that of the Franconia, they all sit, and are all wanted, 
for the same business. Beyond all, they have now to try 
election petitions. Just now they have not much to do in 
this way; but if a dissolution came their hands would 
be fall; and, if the present system can be said to be going 
on, although imperfectly, as things now are, a general 
election would break it down altogether for some months. 

Opinion is so much divided as to the expediency of re- 
mitting the questions now dealt with in banc to the 
decision of a single Judge—or perhaps, to speak more: 
strictly, the balance of opinion is so much against it—that 
the Government is not likely to look in this direction fur 
the relief which it wishes to give to the Courts of Common. 
Law. The only change which it would be easy, and 
perhaps desirable, to make is that of clearing the gaols, 
through the instrumentality of Quarter Sessions, of all 
offenders except those charged with certain graye offences 
before the Judges came down to hold Assizes. This would 
lighten the work of the Judges when out of town, and enable 
them to be more in London. But no change will really 
relieve the London and Middlesex cause-lists which does 
not provide for some Judges sitting continuously in 
town, although the assizes may be going on. This wonld 
be inconvenient to the Bar, but it is an inconvenience 
which must be faced, and to which the Bar would soon 
get accustomed. There would be a select number of 
barristers who would live altogether in London, and would 
not goon circuit at all; and, as this would be a pleasanter life 
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than that which Common Law barristers now lead, it is 
probable that the best men would be attracted to it. To 
effect this the judicial strength must necessarily be increased, 
and to the appointment of more Judges there are only three 
objections. One is—and it is the one to which the CHANCELLOR 
is known to attach much weight—that the Bar is not 
strong enough to furnish more men fit to be Judges. It is 
the business of the CHaNcELLOR to understand the profession 
of which he is the head; and he may be troubled with the 
thought that, if he makes more Judges, he must make some 
on political grounds, and he does not see how he is to do 
this and keep his covscience quiet at the same time. But 
apart from this difficulty, the Bar seems by no means ex- 
hausted at present of men quite capable of doing judicial 
work really well. The second objection is, that while we 
have in one way too few Judges now, in another way we 
have too many. The paid members of the Judicial Com- 
mittee have scarcely anything to do. This is not their 
fault. Perhaps it is their good fortune ; but still the nation 
is paying Judges who do not do judicial work, and yet the 
nation is to be asked to pay new Judges, and this 
seems hard on the nation. The third objection is 
at once the most trivial and the most serious. If there 
were more Judges, there would be nowhere for them to 
go. There are no Courts to spare. A Judge cannot con- 
dact a jury trial without a place where he and the jury 
can meet; and the place where they meet must be fit for 
the purpose which calls them together. The Cuter Justice 
describes with much feeling the consternation with which 
the Judges lately found themselves invited by the 
Government to occupy two rooms at No. 8 Richmond 
Terrace. They were merely rooms in an ordinary house. 
The Judge and jury might have got into them; but not so 
with any comfort the counsel, solicitors, and witnesses. The 
jury could not withdraw to consider their verdict. 
Reporters must have stood outside the door, and 
the public could not have even got up the stairs. 
The Judges very properly declined to make the ad- 
ministration of justice ridiculous by trying causes in 
a back drawing-room. Proper courts in an adequate quan- 
tity do not exist, and cannot be built in a day ; and even if 
structures of a temporary character were run up, this 
would take some little time, and an expense would be in- 
curred which the opening of the new Law Courts would 
render superfluous. Chancellors inferior in ability and in- 
genuity to Lord Cairns have, however, overcome greater 
difficulties than this, and it may be expected that before 
long the result of the correspondence now published will 
be seen in an application to Parliament to sanction the 
creation of new Judges. 


THE SALE OF LIVINGS. 


C. could scarcely have been expected that Mr. Leatnam 
should exert himself to remove an alleged anomaly in 
the constitution or practice of the Established Church. 
Both Mr. Leatuam and Mr. RicwarD are Nonconformists 
and zealous promoters of disestablishment; and, if the 
sale of advowsons and next presentations is wrong in 
principle, the continuance of an abuse would supply them 
with effective arguments, and increase their chance of 
success, Mr. Ricyarp must be supposed to be sincere in 
the good will which he expresses to the Church of 
England. If only it were no longer the Church of 
England, he would wish well to its influence and efforts. 
At present the Church is unfortunately hampered with 
social and pecuniary privileges or impediments which the 
Liberation Society anxiously desires to remove. Amongst 
other drawbacks to its utility, it is intimately connected 
with the secular life of the nation. Many of the clergy 
take @ non-spiritual pride in their position as gentlemen, 
and some of them perhaps prefer temporal public objects 
to ecclesiastical supremacy. The existence of private 
patronage-has a tendency to strengthen mundane as- 
sociations. The son or brother of the squire of a 
parish is but too likely to understand the points of a 
horse, and he is probably acquainted with the neigh- 
bouring gentry. If advowsons were to share the fate 
of Seotch presentations, the average dissimilarity of 
clergymen to laymen would be sensibly increased. The 
gregt majori¥y of women would welcome the change, but 

bly the Dissenters might dislike the clergy even 
more than at present, because they would be deprived of 
a plausible argument against the Establishment. Almost 


all English Churehmen would protest against a further 
approximation to the practice of the Scotch Establishment. 
Popular elections, which now exist in a few parishes, are 
highly unsatisfactory and not a little scandalous. The 
qualities which enable a candidate to command the suffrages 
of a miscellaneous body of parishioners are not those which 
are desirable in an incumbent. If private patrons were 
bought out or dispossessed, their powers must be trans- 
ferred either to the Crown or to the bishop of the diocese. 
Mr. Leataam and Mr. Ricwarp would probably place 
little confidence in the spiritual discernment of a Prime 
Minister or Lod Chancellor, especially as neither 
dignitary is likely to take any special interest in the 
local circumstances of the vacant living. It is highly de- 
sirable that the bishops should, as at present, possess large 
patronage. The power which they derive from the grati- 
tude and expectations of their clergy is greater and less 
invidious than their direct authority in matters of discipline. 
If the great bulx of Church benefices were in private 
patronage, Mr. LeatHam’s complaints would have a better 
foundation. At present the nominees of private patrons 
are certainly not inferior in merit to their clerical 
neighbours. 

If all advowsons owned by private persons were in the 
nature of family livings, their existence in moderate 
numbers would be highly beneficial, When the rector’s 
title is almost as hereditary as that of the squire, he is 
nearly certain to understand the customs and character 
of his parishioners as well as to take an interest in their 
welfare. His appointment is generally permanent, ex- 
cept in the cases where he accidentally succeeds to the 
family estate, because bishops for obvious reasons exclude the 
holders of livings in private patronage from their own list 
of candidates for promotion. The magnates who are 
described in the Peerage-books as patrons of half-a-dozen 
livings frequently dispose of benefices on conscientious 
grounds, and they are certain to require respectability, if 
not enthusiasm, in their nominees. As guardian of the 
orthodoxy and other requisite qualifications of the clergy, 
the bishops have in the first instance an absolute veto on 
admission to the clerical office. No patron can present a 
clerk who is not already in priest’s orders, and in almost 
all cases a clergyman must have had a title or appointment 
to a cure as a condition of ordination. Any well-founded 
objection to the faith or morals of a presentee will justify 
a bishop in refusing induction to a living. At the same 
time the courts of law require that an objection should be 
valid in itself, and that it shall be sustained by proof. 
There is, in fact, scarcely ever any reason for disap- 
proving of the exercise of private patronage, except 
when an advowson has fallen into the hands of speculators. 
It was reasonably suggested in the short debate on Mr. 
LeatHam’s motion that a limit of age might properly be 
applied to clerks who are presented to livings for the 
purpose of making the next presentation or the advowson 
more valuable. 

If the whole question were open, and unaffected by vested 
rights, plausible reasons might be given for annexing ad- 
vowsons to the landed estates with which they were in most 
instances originally connected. Many illustrations might 
be given of rights accessory to ownership which cannot be 
separately alienated or retained after the sale of the land. 
At present it is necessary to deal with advowsons which 
are detached from landed estates, and which pass by in- 
heritance or purchase. One of the abuses of the system is 
the accumulation of livings in the hands of trustees, who, 
in accordance with the direction of donors or testators, 
employ the patronage for the propagation of certain doctrines. 
It is also inconvenient that a considerable number of advow- 
sons and presentations should always be inthe market. Mr. 
Ricuarp and his friends may congratulate themseives on the 
effect of their agitation in lowering the price of preferment. 
It would be a mistake to assume that purchasers, or the 
nominees of purchasers, are, as a rule, below the ordinary 
clerical standard. It is not unusual for a zealous clergy- 
man to give a considerable price for a living, which, after 
deducting moderate compensation for his services, is, ac- 
cording to any ordinary mode of calculation, worth less than 
nothing. It would be difficult to prevent dealings in any 
kind of property which is recognized by law. The present 
law of simony is not a little capricious; but its operation 
shows the tendency which might be anticipated to evade 
artificial restrictions. It might not even be found easy 
to draw a distinction between sales of next presentations 
and sales of advowsons. A purchaser who only wished 
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for a single opportunity of nomination night buy an ad- 
vowson with the purpose of re-selling it 1s soon as he had 
made a presentation. If the Bishops desire a change in 
the law,they will probably be well advisedin not promoting 
measures in their own names. Natural jealousy is excited 
by proposals for interfering with private patronage by 
dignitaries who, if they succeeded, would inherit the 
rights of the present owners. There is no public fand 
from which dispossessed patrons could be compensated. 
Earnest opponents of the present system might attain at 
their own expense a considerable part of their object. 
There is nothing to prevent a private benefactor or a Society 
formed for the purpose from buying advowsons in the 
market, and then conveying the right of patronage to the 
bishop of the diocese. Only a few enthusiasts would hope 
to serve the Established Church by abolishing private 
patronage altogether. The clergy should take care not to 
dissociate themselves from the laity ; and private patronage 
forms one of the minor links between the Church and the 
world. 

Mr. Gotpyey called attention to more than one modern 
affirmation by the Legislature of the expediency of private 
patronage. By the Municipal Reform Act, Corporations 
were compelled to sell their Church patronage; and few 
persons will now regret that presentation to livings has not 
been a subject of municipal jobbery or of political contest. 
The disposal of a living by the Liberal Association of Bir- 
mingham would be a grosser scandal than any of those 
which Mr. Leataam denounces. The candidate would 
amongst other pledges be compelled to declare his hostility 
to the Church Establishment. The advantages of private 
patronage were more distinctly and more deliberately re- 
cognized in Lord Westsury’s Act, by which a large 
number of small livings in the gift of the Cuan- 
CELLOR were offered for sale. Lord WesiBury’s avowed 
intention was to benefit the parishes concerned by 
yyiving the landowners an additional interest in the effi- 
ciency of the Church ; and the purchase-money was applied 
to the augmentation of the benefice. The measure was at 
the time generally approved ; and there can be little doubt 
that it has had a beneficial operation. The Crown lost 
nothing worth keeping, the CuanceLLor was saved a good 
deal of thankless trouble, and insufficient stipends were to 
a certain extent increased. In many cases it would 
probably be found on inquiry that the purchaser added to 
his original outlay benefactions to the church. The inte- 


rest of the House of Commons in the question was expressed . 


in a count-out, when it became clear that the subject was 
exhausted. 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE BILL, 


PreEsiDENT of the Councit wisely began his speech 
on Tuesday by disclaiming all idea of antagonism 
between consumers and producers in the matter of meat 
supply. It is the interest of the consumer that there 
should be abundance of good meat in the market. It is 
the interest of the producer that he should have abundance 
of good meat to send to market. Under certain circum- 
stances, no doubt, these two interests might be opposed. 
Suppose, for example, that the supply of imported meat 
was very large in comparison with the supply of home- 
grown meat, the interest of the producer would, as it 
is now, be to keep out infected foreign cattle. But the 
interest of the consumer would not, as it is now, be 
to keep out infected foreign cattle. As his main supply 
of meat would come from abroad, it would be better 
for him that the whole home supply should perish rather 
than that the foreign supply should be seriously interfered 
with. But the case ig altogether changed when an im- 
mense proportion of the meat eaten in the country is raised 
in the country, and when the continuance of this supply 
is threatened by the importation of a small fraction of 
diseased beasts. The gain derived from the continuance of 
importation is infinitesimal compared with the loss that 
may follow from it. The presence in the market of five 
per cent. of imported cattle undoubtedly tends to keep 
down prices so long as no injury is done to the ninety-five 
per cent. of native cattle. Butif thirty per cent. of the 
native cattle perish by diseases which they have caught 
from the imported cattle, where is the gain to the con- 
sumer from the continuance of importation ? 

The Duke of Ricumonp gave a clear and useful account 
of the steps by which our existing law on the contagious 


diseases of animals has grown into shape. The Act of 
1869 enabled the Privy Council to forbid importation of 
live animals from countries in which disease was known 
to exist, and to define the ports at which imported animals 
were to be slaughtered, and the precautions under which 
they might be removed. Under this Act there has been 
no importation from Russia since 1872, and since the last 
outbreak of the cattle plague a similar prohibition has 
been applied to Germany and Belgium. The rules de- 
termining the removal of cattle from the port of de- 
barkation have been made by the local authorities ; and as 
in England and Scotland there are 411 such authorities, it is 
only reasonable to expect a total absence of uniformity. In 
the early part of last year the cattle plague again broke out. 
The Government were strongly pressed to prohibit the im- 
portation of all foreign cattle. They thought, however, 
that to do this would be straining their powers under the 
Act of 1869, and they preferred to leave the whole 
question to the consideration of a Select Committee. The 
most valuable results of this Committee, in the Duke of 
RicumMonp’s estimation, relate to the foot and month 
disease and to pleuro-pneumonia. Three questions had to 
be answered in relation to these diseases—first, whether 
they inflict sufficient injury on the community to make it 
worth its while to stamp them out; secondly, whether the 
chance of stamping them out is strong enough to make 
the experiment worth trying; thirdly, what are the best 
measures to take for the purpose. In the opinion of many 
competent witnesses, these two diseases do infinitely more 
mischief than the cattle plague itself. They are alwaysin the 
country, whereas the cattle plague is only an occasional 
visitor. The experience of the years 1865-67 has con- 
vinced the Duke of Ricumonp that it is possible to stamp 
out these diseases. During those years the restrictions on 
the importation and movement of cattle were in force, and, 
though the motive of these restrictions was to put down 
the cattle plague, they did incidentally put down pleuro- 

neumonia and foot and mouth disease. At the end of 
1866 the foot and mouth disease was beginning to show 
itself, and, in the ordinary course of things, the disease 
would have been at its worst in 1877. But in 1877 the 
cattle plague came, with the consequent restrictions on the 
importation and movement of cattle, and the result was 
that between March and November there was not a single 
case of foot and mouth disease. As regards the nature of 
the restrictions which would be required to insure the 
desired immunity, the Duke of Ricumonp is not prepared 
to stop the movement of all stock throughout the country. 
He thinks that it will be enough if such movement is for- 
bidden in districts infected by either foot and mouth disease 
or pleuro-pneumonia. It would, however, be at once useless 
and unfair to impose this harassing restriction on farmers, 
unless measures be taken at the same time to prevent the 
introduction of disease from abroad. The number of 
animals imported makes it impossible to prevent the intro- 
duction of disease unless the importation of live animals 
is wholly forbidden. No system of inspection could make 
sure that, among more than a million animals—the num- 
ber imported from abroad in 1876 amounted to 1,317,006 
—no cases should escape detection. Consequently the 
Government propose to enact that all foreign cattle coming 
into this country shall be slaughtered at the port of debarka- 
tion. The more logical and in every way the preferable 
course would be to permit no live animals to be landed in 
this country; buat the Duke of Ricuonp holds that the 
dead meat trade is not yet sufficiently developed to allow 
of this being done. Besides these provisions, the Bill will 
deal with the question of compensation to the owners of 
slaughtered cattle, and with the improvement of the milk 
supply by the regulation of dairies. 

Such a measure as this is sure to be thoroughly fought 
out in Committee, and its reception in the House of Com- 
mons will probably be less flattering than its reception in 
the House of Lords. But, provided that the Government 
are able to prove that the principle of the Bill is protection 
against disease, and not protection against competition, 
they will have a case which it will be exceedingly difficult 
to upset. To risk the destruction of 37,000,000 animals 
in order to secure a continued supply of a little more than 
1,000,000 would be an act of such extreme shortsighted- 
ness that it is hard to believe that the House of Commons 
would deliberately be guilty of it. But in the present case 
the loss of this million or so of imported animals is not in 
question. The Bill is not to take effect till next year, and 
during that time preparations for slaughter will be made \ 
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at all the ports to which cattle are usually consigned. 
In point of fact, the restrictions on importation will pro- 
bably be less vexatious than they have hitherto been, inas- 
much as the knowledge that cattle must be slaughtered 
at the place of debarkation is very much more convenient 
to the dealer than the uncertainty in which he is left under 
the present law as to what rules may be in force when he 
reaches port. The effect of the restriction has been pretty 
well established by the experience of last year. In 1876, 
when the restrictions were not in force, the average price 
of beef was 5s. 1d. per stone, and of mutton 5s. 104d. 
In 1877, during the months in which the restrictions were 
in force, the average price of beef was 5s. 2d. per stone, and 
of mutton 6s. 2d.—making a difference in the case of beef 
of one-eighth of a penny, and in the case of mutton of a 
fraction less than a halfpenny, per pound. When slaughter 
at the port of debarkation becomes the rule, this difference 
‘will first be reduced and eventually be turned the other 
way. If, with disease actualiy at work among our oxen, 
compulsory slaughter only raised the price of beef an 
eighth of a penny per pound, it cannot fail to lower the price 
when, instead of synchronizing with disease, it becomes 
a security for health. 


THIRLMERE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


HE result of the debate on the Manchester Water- 
works scheme was highly satisfactory. No one can 
seriously have imagined that the House of Commons would 
refuse to read the Bill a second time. Such a refusal 
would have been a gratuitous insult to the Corporation of 
Manchester, an insult made al] the more conspicuous by the 
fact that a scheme apparently similar in character has long 
been in operation in another large city. If the inhabitants 
of Glasgow are allowed to draw their water from Loch 
Katrine, why should not the inhabitants of Manchester be 
allowed to draw their water from Thirlmere? Before this 
question can be answered, the circumstances of the two 
cases must be carefully compared; and this can only be 
done by a more detailed inquiry than is possible in a 
debate on the second reading of a Bill. It is not often that 
the object which a private Bill proposes to attain is so ob- 
viously mischievous that the House is justified in throwing 
it out on a matter of principle, and the Manchester Water- 
works scheme, objectionable as it is, cannot be credited 
with this exceptional wickedness. The Corporation in the 
discharge of their duty have thought themselves bound to 
provide additional water for the ratepayers of Manchester, 
and in the exercise of their discretion they have thought that 
this additional water can be best obtained from Thirlmere. 
Parliament has a plain right to challenge both conclusions, 
and to determine that the case of the Corporation breaks 
down either as regards the need for a further supply, or as 
regards the source from which it is to be taken. But it is 
only civil to allow a great public body to state the reasons 
on which its conclusions are founded, and to answer the 
objections which have been urged against them. Still 
the House of Commons is not a proper tribunal to have 
the unassisted cognizance of an issue of this kind. 
It needs to have the matters on which it is to pass 
judgment reduced to shape before it gives its final deci- 
sion, and the only way of reducing them to shape is to 
- vefer the Bill to a Select Committee. On the other hand, 
such great public interests are involved in the decision 
that the Committee ought to have all the attributes of a 
Committee ona public Bill. Though the measure is in 
form private, it involves questions of general concern, and 
there is just as much need that its scope and provisions 
should be thoroughly investigated as there is in any ordi- 
nary case of contested legislation. The arrangement 
arrived at on Tuesday meets all the necessities of the case. 
The Bill has been read a second time, but the assent of the 
House of Commons to its further progress will depend in 
the first instance on the extent to which the Corporation 
of Manchester are able to make good their own statements, 
and to upset the statements of their opponents. Up to 
this point, therefore, all that has been done is to give both 
ies a fair field, and this is a result with which, from 
their different points of view, both ought to be satisfied. 
The magnitude of the scheme was very well set out in 
the speech of the Cuarrman of Committees. At the pre- 
sent moment, says Mr. Raikes, the water supply of Man- 
chester amounts to 25,000,000 gullons a day, a quantity 
clearly in excess of the wants of a population of 800,000 


persons. Yet the Corporation are —" asking for powers 
to increase these 25,000,000 gallons by the addition of 
50,000,000 gallons more. Such a supply would be adequate 
to the wants of a population of three millions, and Mr. 
RatkEs pertinently asked whether any cause had yet been 
shown for saddlirg the ratepayers of Manchester with a 
debt which is veriously estimated at from four to eight 
millions sterling. It will, no doubt, be contended that this 
is solely a question for the ratepayers of Manchester ; but, 
at all events, the preliminary consideration whether the 
imposition of cherges of this kind ought to be a question 
solely for the town which proposes to incur them belongs to 
Parliament. The recent disposition to throw more and more 
local burdens upoa the Imperial Exchequer would of itself 
give the Legislature a right to inquire into the contempora- 
neous disposition to add to local burdens. Besides this, so 
long as the consent of Parliament has to be obtained before 
a scheme can be carried out, Parliament has a clear right 
to consider whether, and on what terms, its consent shall be 
given. As regards the picturesque argument, no reason- 
able person will deny that,if Manchester is really in need of 
water, and if water can only be had from Thirlmere, the 
Bill must be accepted as a disagreeable necessity. 
There is something suspicious, however, in the anxiety of 
the promoters of the Bill to make out more than is really 
wanted for the purposes of their argument. They are not 
content with saying that it is of more importance that a 
million of people should be supplied with wholesome water 
than that the beauty of the Thirlmere valley should be 
preserved uninjured. They insist that the beauty 
of the Thirlmere valley will be absolutely increased 
by the works which the Corporation propose to con- 
struct. Even in the House of Commons this view found 
some supporters. Mr. Fiercuer thought that, if the Bill 
were allowed to pass, Thirlmere would be a brand plucked 
from the burning. Instead of the s¢enery of the valley 
being spoilt by the raising of the lake and by the erection 
of a huge dam at one end of it, it will be protected by this 
means frum the far more destructive incursions of esthetic 
gentlemen who go there and build Gothic villas. The 
Manchester scheme will undoubtedly prevent the building 
of Gothic or any other villas on a considerable part of the 
land which will pass into the hands of the Corporation, 
because, as the area of the lake will be doubled, 
much of the land at present available for houses 
will be permanently placed under water. But, though 
houses scattered along the shore of a lake may be a 
disadvantage to the scenery, they must reach the dimensions 
of a monster hotel before they can seriously mar the effect 
of landscapes on the scale of those in the Lake-district. 
The Manchester scheme proposes not merely to make a few 
tasteless additions to the scene, but to alter the natural 
features of the whole valley. Roughly speaking, 800 acres 
will be covered with water where less than 400 are so 
covered; and to increase the supply of water in the lake 
the watershed of the neighbouring streams is to be re- 
versed. These may be indispensable changes; but it is 
idle to say either that they are not changes or that 
they are improvements. For picturesque effect Nature 
may be safely backed against the Corporation of Man- 
chester. Mr. Jacos Bricur seems to think that scenery 
which can only be visited by pedestrians is not worth pre- 
serving, or, at least, that any revolution may be welcomed 
provided that it opens up a new carriage road; and, as 
this is one of the improvements which the Corpora- 
tion of Manchester propose to effect, he is perfectly 
satisfied with the scheme. All the supporters of the Bill 
lay stress on the circumstance that the lake will be 
made easier of access; and that, even if there should be 
some slight interference with its beauty, this will be com- 
pensated by the greater facilities that will be afforded for 
seeing the beauties that remain. The intention of the 
Corporation to make Thirlmere better known to the 
public by making roads where at present there are none is 
quite as alarming as their intention to double the natural 
size of the lake, and to build a dam across the northern end. 
Nature bas a way of resenting intrusions of this kind; 
and, when a road is made to enable travellers to admire a 
particular landscape, that which was specially to be admired 
in it sometimes disappears in the process. It now rests 
with the opponents of the Bill to convince the Com- 
mittee that the allegations brought against it are well 
founded. 
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THE PAPACY OF PIUS IX. 


Nyy is something almost dramatic in the death of Pius IX. 
following so closely upon that of his great political rival, 
and it is pleasant to think that the two men who were brought, by 
no — of their own, into such violent antagonism died at 
=> with each other. The rumour that, after sending his bene- 

iction to the dying King, the Pope again reperted of his Christian 
forbearance and publicly commended the Osservatore Cattolico of 
Milan for a violent attack on his memory, happily proves to be un- 
founded. The commendatory brief did indeed appear in that 
journal, but, with the characteristic adroitness of the party it repre- 
sents, the Osservatore utilized a document issued long before the 
King’s death for a purpose which it neither was nor could have been 
designed to serve. How far it is true, as has been confidently stated, 
that to the last the deathbed of the aged Pontiff was surrounded by 
a restless clique of “ irreconcilables,” Papdé papaliores, who were 
endeavouring to worry and torment him into some fresh act of 
hostility to the Italian Government, we may never have any 
certain knowledge. The conduct of Cardinal Manning in the 
matter of the Requiem Mass would alone prove that there were 

rsons about him more aggressive and less magnanimous than 
Fimeslt. But it is not so much to the death as to the 
life of the venerable potentate who has just passed away after 
exceeding by nearly eight the traditional “ years of Peter” that a 
permanent interest will attach. It would be difficult to find in 
the annals of his 257 predecessors a more eventful pontificate, 
though there have been many greater Popes. When the Roman 
Offical Gazette observes that “the pontificate of Pius IX. has 
left an ineffaceable trace on the history of Italy and of Europe,” 
it apparently refers to the Dao incidents of his reign, which are 
sufficiently remarkable. But the political changes which have re- 
sulted in the destruction of the Temporal Power and in the unity of 
Italy sprang from causes over which Pius himself had little control, 
and would in all human probability have equally occurred whoever 
had been seated on the Papal throne. Those events would alone en- 
sure him a conspicuous place in history, but they prove nothing as to 
his personal greatness. Nor can it be said with any truth that Pius 
IX. was a great man, though in one sense, as will appear presently, 
he was a great Pope. Had it indeed been true, as the Standard 
grandiloquently asserts, that he “created the Ultramontane 
party,” he might well be considered one of the greatest men of his 
own or any age. It would have been no ordinary achieve- 
ment of genius to “create” in the middle of the nineteenth 
century so powerful and wide-spreading an influence, whether for 
good orevil, which is at the same time so entirely out of harmony 
with what our modern apostles call the contemporary Zeitgeist. 
But few persons will need to be reminded that Pius IX. did not 
“create” a party which had played a prominent part in Church 
history for more than four centuries before he was born, and 
which was revived in its later form long before his name was 
known beyond his own immediate circle, by men like De Maistre 
and Lamennais, who really possessed that genius to which he 
could make no claim. 

And yet Pius IX. had in him one element of greatness, not 
intellectual but moral greatness, to which he owed whatever of 
success may be attributed to his policy. We mean his simplicity ; 
and we are using the word in its good sense. Few men, and still 
fewer Popes, have so intensely believed in themselves and their 
own divine mission. Not that Pius had anything of that gifted 
enthusiasm which gains for mere private persons the command 
of a Mahomet, or a Luther, or even of a Swedenborg, over the con- 
sciences of their followers. In any other position than that which he 
was through a curious series of accidents called to occupy, he would 
have roused no stronger sentiment than a warm personal regard, and 
would have left no mark on history. But he was suddenly raised 
to a magnificent position, to a throne at once the weakest and the 
most gy in Europe, called to inherit the crown worn by a 
long line of sovereigns who claim lineal descent from the first 
Apostle, and who were reverenced in their day, as they are 
still reverenced by some hundred and fifty millions of Christians, 
as the Vicars of Christ and spiritual rulers of His earthly 
Church, It seems strange, but it is certainly true, that 
the inheritors of so grand and unique a position should for 
the most part, whether they believed in it or not, have 
valued it chiefly—some of them exclusively—for the sake of the 
temporal sovereignty over a small Italian State which was attached 
to it. There have of course been many striking, some noble excep- 
tions, but this has been the rule. The medieval pontiffs fought 
hard for temporal power, as the very names of Guelf and Ghibel- 
line sufficiently attest. It was a political quarrel which led one of 
them, as he placed the consecrated ashes on the head of an oppo- 
nent in the Ash Wednesday Mass, to mutter, instead of the ap- 
pointed formula, Memento homo quia Ghibellinus es et in eternum 
peribis, “ Ban and interdict,” as Dr. Dillinger says, “ were employed 
as instruments of civil government.” There were times when the 
Papacy sank lower still. There have been whole generations of 
pontitis whose conception of their office might be summed up in 
the shameless confession of Leo. X. to his brother Giuliano 
immediately after his election, and in the sense in which he 
uttered it,“ Volo ut Pontificatu isto guam maxime mur.” 
Even after the terrible awakening of the Reformation, and 
when medisval ambitions had become necessarily obsolete, the 

tty arts of civil diplomacy or devices for enriching their 
Families eclipsed in the minds of the majority of later Po 
the interests of the Church. Thus, for fastaxce, Olement VIL 


aided the Smalcaldic League inst Charles V., the cham- 

ion of Catholicism; Urban VIII. countenanced the Protestant 

ustavus Adolphus in his invasion of Germany; the excellent 
Innocent XI. favoured the cause of the Protestant William of 
Orange. Even Pius VI. and Pius VII. “ ed the quality of a 
territorial prince more highly than that of head of the Church.” 
In contradistinction to all these, Pius [X..throughout felt, and 
acted upon the conviction, that he was first and above all things 
Pope; and he believed in himself—that is, in the divine claims of 
his Papal office in their extremest form—with a simple intensit; 
of belief which few if any of his predecessors can have equalled, 
and none have excelled, * It was that singleness of aim which 
made him in one sense a great Pope. Of nepotism, that besetting 
Papal vice, he was never even suspected; for money he cared 
only so far as it might subserve spiritual ends; he never postponed 
ecclesiastical to dynastic interests, as his predecessors had done 
habitually. In this simplicity of character and purpose lay the 
secret of his success, in so far as he succeeded, and the secret also 
of what will hereafter be regarded as the fatal errors of his pon- 
tificate. We do not refer to his Non possumus. It was natural 
that he should cling to the last to the claim of temporal sovereignty, 
and no one can doubt that he clung to it, not for its own sake, but 
from a sincere conviction of its all but indispensable importanee 
for the interests of the Church, though his early Italian sym- 
pathies throughout were overlaid rather than eradicated from his 
mind. A man of genius might have apprehended the situation 
and struck out a new line of policy suited to the altered condition 
of the Church and the world; but to genius Pius [X. had no pre- 
tension. He saw that the temporal sceptre, which for more than a 
thousand years had been united to the spiritual, was slipping from 
his grasp, and he felt bound to clutch at it, as George ILF. felt 
bound to clutch at the failing allegiance of the American Colonies 
and to maintain what he considered the obligations of his Coronation 
oath. The characteristic interest of his pontificate, as of his cha- 
racter, lies not in the political liberalism of his earlier or the rigid 
conservatism of his later days, neither of which had any intelligent 
aim or produced any practical result, but in the ecclesiastical policy 
which will leave its disastrous traces on the history of the great 
communion which he ruled, not wisely but too well, with a zeal 
in which discretion had little part. 

The Papacy of Pius LX. nas burdened or enriched the Church, 
not only with three new hierarchies—for he just lived to constitute 
a Scottish episcopate—but with the more questionable legacy of 
two new dogmas. His predecessors, whether or not they believed 
in their own infallibility, were aware that such a claim would be 
rudely challenged, and were always anxious to evade rather than to 
multiply occasions of dogmatic definition. For the first time since 
the Council of Trent a Pope has arisen who aspired to e 
the Catholic creed. On his first new article of faith this is 
hardly the place to dwell. The Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin Mary is a tenet lying too entirely apart from all ordinary 

heres of thought to be tried by any scientific or historical test. 

heologians of learning and ability may dispute, as they have dis- 
puted for centuries, on either side, and those who are prepared to 
accept dogmas on external authority, and who consider the authority 
sufficient in this case, are not irrational in accepting the definition 
of 1854. But the condition we have emphasized is a vital one. 
The Immaculate Conception is the first article of faith ever at- 
tempted to be imposed on the Church on the sole authority of the 
Roman Pontiff ; and it is an open secret that its promulgation was, 
in the mind of his counsellors, if not of the Pope himself, designed 
as a “ pilot balloon” to prepare the way for the second and far more 
momentous article of faith superadded in 1870. The definition of 
Papal infallibility, which had from their first origin been the 
darling aim of the Jesuits and the Jesuit party in the Church, 
was the crowning act of the life and pontificate of Pius IX. 
A distinguished Ultramontane prelate who took an active part 
in promoting it has justly described the dogma as a triumph 
over history, and it could hardly have been contemplated or 
sanctioned by a Pope with more knowledge of history or a less 
absolute faith in himself than Pius IX. Whatever may be said 
of his other new dogma, this at least is no mere abstract question 
of which theologians may be left to judge. It cuts directly 
across the domain of history and established fact. It is not only 
a startling innovation on the previous teaching of the Church, 
but a still more startling comment on the contradictory decisions 
of former Popes, some of which must inevitably be heterodox, 
while others are no less glaringly opposed to the —— rin- 
ciples of ‘‘ morals,” to which, as well as to matters “ of faith,” the 
claim of infallibility extends. On the Old Catholic schism, and the 
widely spread smoulderings of internal doubt and discontent of 
which it is the product and visible sign, we have often dwelt 
before and cannot enlarge here. Time will show whether, in the 
dearly bought triumph of his pontificate, Pius IX. has not be- 
queathed a damnosa hereditas to his Church. 

Nor was it achieved without some damage to his own reputatiun. 
Though he was of a naturally gentle and tolerant disposition, that 
very belief in himself which was the secret of his power made him 
harsh and sometimes cruel to those who opposed his will. He 
cannot of course for a moment be compared in intellectual eminence 
to Innocent III., one of the grandest as well as the noblest figures 
in medieval Church history, of whose character Milman—no warm 
admirer of ae as “high and blameless, wise and 
gentle,” and whom he considers “to approach more nearly 
than any one of the long succession of Roman Bishops to 
the ideal height of a supreme Pontiff,” and thus to “ realize 
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the churchman’s highest conception of the Vicar of Christ.” 
Yet Innocent sanctioned the Albigensian crusade with its inexpress- 
ible cruelties; as, we may add, Pius IX. some years ago startled 
the Catholic world, especially in Germany, by the canonization of 
Peter Arbues, a Spanish inquisitor whose abnormal severity led 
to his murder by some relatives of his unhappy victims—as 
though to commit the Church, as far as in him lay, to the ex- 
tremest theory of persecution. But that is not the point of re- 
semblance we were thinking of. In his unprecedented treatment 
of Rosmini, the most illustrious Italian theologian of the present 
century, and of Andrea, one of the ablest of his Cardinals, Pius LX. 
betrayed an arbitrary and tyrannical spirit which it is easier to 
explain than to excuse. And during the Vatican Council, when 
the grand object of his heart was trembling in the balance, his con- 
duct towards pee of the new dogma, whether living or dead— 
witness the public insults heaped on the memory of Montalembert— 
was still more violent and unscrupulous, That in opposing him they 
were opposing the cause of God was no doubt his tixed belief, and 
therein lies the explanation and the only palliation of the somewhat 
feminine bitterness which must, one would hope, have been alien 
to his better nature. That implicit self-contidence which had 
become a part of himself was the source at once of the strength 
and the weakness of his character. It gave dignity to his most 
extravagant pretensions and most hopeless aims, while it 

him against those, especially of his own communion, 
who presumed to combat them. The fault was a serious one both 
in itself and in its consequences, but it is fair tu remember that it 
sprang rather from conviction than from natural disposition. Of 
his personal courtesy and kindliness of heart, as of his many per- 
sonal virtues, few who approached him, whether before or atter he 
became Pope, entertained a doubt, and here the Italian journals 
have almost without exception paid a graceful tribute to his 
memory. As little can it be doubted that his dying prayer, after 
he had received extreme unction, “ Thou to whom | have aspired, 
whom I have so ardently loved, I trust Thou wilt receive me,” 
expressed not a passing emotion but the habitual aspiration of a 
life of genuine piety. It is too early as yet to forecast the perma- 
nent results of his pontificate, but meanwhile those who are 
troubled about its immediate influence on the future of the Roman 
Catholic Church may perhaps be somewhat reassured by the re- 
flection attributed to the late Cardinal Vitelleschi, “‘ The Council 
is not over; it must meet again.” 

It is hardly possible to think of the death of Pius IX. without 
thinking also of his successor, and the English newspapers have 
been full of guesses and suggestions on the subject. Vet those 
who know anything about the matter do not require to be told 
that no conjecture as to the person likely to be elected can be 
worth the paper it is written on. The studiously complicated 
method of election, the counterplay of all sorts of conflicting or 
converging interests, antipathies, and aims, which defy previous 
calculation, the narrow and exclusive character of the electoral 
body, the secresy of its proceedings, and the requirement of a 
majority of two-thirds for a valid election, alike conspire to forbid 
any plausible anticipation of the result. One prediction alone is 
rey well authenticated by all past experience, as readers of 

. Cartwright’s excellent work on Papal Conclaves will remember, 
which may be expressed in the seemingly oxical formula that 
Cardinals who are papabili never become Popes. But, apart from 
idle indulgence in necessarily baseless conjectures, the approach- 
ing Conclave cannot fail to be a matter of interesting speculation 
to all thinking men, whether within or without the Roman pale. 
When it is considered how large a proportion of Christian society 
is included within the Roman Catholic Church, and moreover, as 
Macaulay pointed out many years ago, that since the end of the 
sixteenth century no Roman Catholic nation has abandoned 
Catholicism without also abandoning Christianity, there can be no 
question of the importance for the whole Christian world of what- 
ever materially affects the character and influence of the Papacy. 
And the direction of that influence may be shaped for years to 
come by the result of a Conclave. We have more than once 
before now drawn attention to the subject, and may have occasion 
to do so again. For the present we shall content ourselves with 
two observations on the Conclave which is to assemble next week, 
not, as for the last four elections, at the Quirinal, but on its 
traditional site in the Vatican. In the first place it may be 
assumed with tolerable confidence that the electors will in this 
case be mainly, if not exclusively, guided by what they believe to 
be the interests of the Church. The abolition of the Temporal 
Power will have greatly simplified the grounds and facilitated 
the independence of their choice. In former elections they had to 
consider the Roman people for whom they were choosing a ruler, 
the Italian princes who would be his rivals or allies, and the Catholic 
Sovereigns of Europe with whom he would be brought into inti- 
mate relations civil as well as ecclesiastical. And in the midst of 
these various considerations, to say nothing of other and less re- 
spectable motives, the interests of the Church were too apt to 
to the wall; the Pontiff was merged in the secular prince. in 
the sixteenth century the Spanish Cardinal Mendosa wrote to his 
Sovereign that, after being present at three successive elections, 
“he must declare that a Papal Conclave is a school of deceit and 
malice rather than of religion, and that no secular prince who 
watched its proceedings with his own eyes could fail to be con- 
vinced, if he was a pious, God-fearing man, that to the Papacy, 
shamefully bought and sold as it is now-a-days, all the evils of 
Christendom must be ascribed.” Not less emphatic is the 
language of the Marquis di Crosa, himself an Ultramontane, who 


was Sardinian Amlassador at Rome during the election of Pius 
VIII. in 1829, and who wrote home to his Government of “ the 
disgraceful transactions connected with the Conclave, arising 
from the impulse of human passions,” adding that he “ heard 
more than one pious, upright, and noble-hearted person declare 
that it would be impossible for any man of character to 
take an active part in a Conclave more than once in his 
life without bemg compelled by the strongest sense of 
duty.” Now, at least, there is no excuse for such trifling 
with a solemn charge. The future Pope will have no Roman 
subjects to rule over; there are no longer any Italian princes to be 
conciliated or feared; and the Catholic Governments have no 
dynastic interests t serve by the election, They do not apparently 
intend to exercise their right of veto at all; and if they did, they 
could only desire to use it for what they held to be the good 
of the Church. Under these circumstances it is hardly conceivable 
that the electors themselves, all but four of whom are “ creatures ” 
of Pius IX., should not so far act in the spirit of their late master 
as to subordinate all minor considerations to what they respectively 
believe—and here of course there will be great differences of 
opinion among them—to be the highest interest of the Church. 

Our second observation is so much of a truism that it might well 
have been spared but for the inveterate incapacity of English jour- 
nalistsand ot a considerable section of the English public toapprehend 
what in itself is plain enough. It isextremely improbable that the 
new Pope will be other than an Italian, and more unlikely still 
that he should be an Englishman. How much truth there may 
be in the report of an unsuccessful scheme, originated, according 
to the T7imes, for “a too obvious purpose ” by Cardinal Manning, 
to get the Conclave transferred to Natta, it is impossible at present 
to feel sure. That such a scheme could have no chance of 
succeeding was certain from the first, and it seems incredible 
that so adroit a diplomatist as Cardinal Manning should 
cherish an ambition which he must almost know to be 
hopeless. Those who talk about a foreign Pope rely on the 
fact that there happens at this moment to be an unusually lar, 
minority of foreigners in the Sacred College. The entire num- 
ber of Cardinals, by a curious coincidence, is precisely the same 
as at the death of Gregory XVI., but of these sixty-two Car- 
dinals twenty-six are now foreigners. It must be remembered, 
however, that a majority of two-thirds is required for a valid 
election, and moreover some of the foreign Cardinals are sure to 
be absent. Nor can it be forgotten that, while all the Italian 
Cardinals would hold together in resisting so unwelcome an 
innovation on the unbroken precedent of three centuries and 
a half, there is no shadow of reason for assuming that 
the non-Italian Cardinals would be united in recommend- 
ing it, still less that they would be able in such a case to 
agree on their candidate; least of all would they be 
likely to agree in the election of an Englishman and a convert. 
We may add that there is one argument in favour of an Italian 
nominee which would weigh heavily, if not decisively, at the present 
juncture of affairs with all the Cardinals of whatever nationality, 
and it is this—to elect a foreigner would be universally understood 
as a virtual recognition and acceptance of accomplished facts. 
There is no intelligible reason why the head of a worldwide Church 
should always be taken from one particular nation, and there are 
many reasons why he should not, but the sovereign of an Italian 
State could not well be other than an Italian. To elect a Po 
from any other nation now would be a public announcement of the 
surrender of all secular claims. And there are very few Cardinals 
indeed, however moderate in their views, who would not think 
such a confession premature. All predictions about a Conclave 
are more or less hazardous, but in the face of the wonderful lucu- 
brations of some of our contemporaries, we can hardly be wrong in 
pointing out the extreme unlikelihood—we do not of course say 
the impossibility—of its presenting the world with a non-Italian 
Pope. Into other points we will not enter here; still less do we 
care to retail the reports of the current gossip at Rome about this 
or that favourite candidate. Jet us hope that the elect, whoever 
he may be, will justify the motto assigned to him in the so-called 
prophecy of St. Malachy, which by the way only allows for ten 
more Popes. If the chequered career of Pius IX. might be not 
inaptly summed up in the mystic formula Crux de Cruce, a higher 
destiny should await his successor who is to bring “light from 
heaven.” 


KINGS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


ATEVER brawls disturb the rest of Europe, thanks to 
the Special Correspondent of the Times, there is certain to 
be peace in Spain. The Special Correspondent has had his v on 
the King for some time ; he trained the lad, as it were, and has lately 
described the encouraging patronage which he bestowed on the 
young married man. “I think I have just been the cause of a 
revolution here,” says this modest Correspondent, in a letter which 
is remarkable for easy grace and lordly dignity, even in an 
when Mr. Stanley puts kings in irons, and when emperors—if Mr. 
Arnold’s Arminius was well informed—help Dr. Russell into his 
saddle. It used to be very difficult, before this Correspondent’s 
time, for “‘a foreigner personally known to the King” to “inter- 
| view” him during his honeymoon, Leave had to be obtained 
from a certain Duke of Sesto, a terrible martinet, whom the Corre- 
_spondent describes in a tone of urbane banter. “He is a sur- 
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vival of the childish formalists of the middle ages; he is a 
springs for opening an utting the mouth, emitting sounds, 
Saite and toh ing the head, rolling the eyes—in short, an 
automaton, of which the Duke of Sesto, Marquis d’Alcanisez, 
Grand Major-Domo, would alone have the key to set the me- 
chanism in motion.” The childish formalists cf the middle ages 
would have set the hounds and the pages on a foreigner who bored 
the King with impertinent visits, but the Duke of Sesto merely 
declined to answer his t letter. Hence this Olympian wrath, 
and that humorous 2 el between the Duke and a Chinese 
Mandarin. These officials, in their porcelain effigies, certainly 
bend and shake the head, but only a Correspondent who knows his 
China well could be sure that a Mandarin’s dearest dream is a 
stuffed king, with springs for emitting sounds, 

The conduct of the Duke of Sesto was the more inhuman 
because the Correspondent and the King were old friends, master 
and pupil. “I had occasion to see the King three years ago, on 
the fe of his accession, and knowing that his Majesty had not 
forgotten the interview, I should have been sorry to leave Madrid 
wien a little conversation with the young monarch, whose ele- 
vation I had weleomed as promising great advantages for Spain.” 
“ Forgotten the interview!”—as if it were possible, indeed, that 
a King should forget the solemn hour when a Special Correspon- 
dent had occasion to see him, and had summoned him into his 

nce. It may not have been generally known that the Corre- 
spondent of the Times welcomed the elevation of Alfonso. No 
doubt the fact was a great comfort and stay to the monarch when 
Cubans, Carlists, or the Queen-mother were unusually annoying. 
But a welcome of this sort, with the sympathetic assurance and 
confidence it imparts, should have been, perhaps was, made known 
to his Majesty’s subjects and to the European Powers. It is the 
kind of thing that stills pC and affords a promise of that 
repose which Spain so sorely needs. Still it is something that the 
King had not forgotten. Though the tyranny of the Duke of Sesto 
hard on “ those who, like me, are obliged to appear in black 
coats and white ties, like waiters”—fancy this gracious apparition 
in the guise of a waiter, like the Knight Templar in the Rovers— 
the King asserted himself, and insisted on seeing his old patron. 
There have been ungrateful princes—monarchs who, in the hour 
of prosperity, forgot the advisers to whom they owed their eleva- 
tion. Alfonso is not one of these. He really seems to be a good- 
natured potentate, who would not willingly hurt the feelings of a 
penny-a-liner, still less of a Special Correspondent. “ This young, 
artless, intelligent, and King receives you with his hand 
extended, a smile on his lips, and speaks without embarrassment 
or affectation.” ‘ihe Special Correspondent has found, we presume, 
that most kings rather their presence of mind when confronted 
with the trusted emissaries of the Times. They blush and stam- 
mer, and don’t know what to do with their hands, or perhaps they 
make a feeble effort to fall back on that superannuated thing, their 
royal dignity. A king may look ata Correspondent, to parody the 
proverb about the privileges of cats, and there is no real need of 
this false shame and uncomfortable modesty. 

The Duke of Sesto, as we have seen, did not reply to the letter 
of the Special Correspondent. This awful being refrained himself, 
in diplomatic inactivity, for forty-eight hours. He gave the Duke 
of Sesto rope, and let him hang himself in the noose of ineivility. 
“ After waiting forty-eight hours I wrote the amiable Count of 
Morphy.” An ordinary man would have written to the amiable 
Count, but ra pr have a style of their own. They have 
gracefully resigned the Royal “ we,” observing that every rank has 
its privileges, and that kings are prior in time to Correspondents. 
It is only fair that they should be allowed to have their special 
way with trifles like r and prepositions. The amiable 
Court of yey od was more courteous than the truculent Duke of 
Sesto. “An hour later I received a reply which I take to be one of 
the most important events that have occurred in Spain since she 
‘was ra by ceremonialism ”—a date coinciding, perhaps, with 
the expulsion of the Moors. Anything that happens toa Corre- 
spondent is important, and historians will record this event—no- 
thing less than the King’s readiness to see his patron with or without 
the Duke’s permission—when the fall of the Inquisition, the Pe- 
ninsular War, and the discovery of America are forgotten. 

The Correspondent’s narrative now becomes thrilling. We have 
mourned with him in adversity, we are to see him in his hour of 
triumph. “TI read the note through again and again” —dear impul- 
sive creature—* then hastened to dress”—in the black coat and white 
necktie—“ jumped into my carriage, and started for the Palace. . . 
. . A Halberdier stopped me. I gave him my name.” The awe- 
struck Halberdier admitted the radiant being in the white necktie. 
But all formalities were not yet over. Like torrents from a moun- 
tain source, the patron and the pupil did not even yet rush into 
each other’s arms, “The King was at b audience 
assigned to me was the third or fourth, and the King was after- 
wards to receive General Sonnaz, Envoy Extraordinary of the King 
of Italy, who had come to notify the accession of Humbert IV. and 
to bring the King the Collar of the Annonciada in return for the 
Golden Fleece presented to the Crown Prince of Italy.” This is as it 
should be. Envoys Extraordinary must be taught their place. Every 
Briton must feel that the honour of his country is indeed safe 
when General Sonnaz, with the Collar of the Annonciada in his 

t,is obliged to kick his heels in the ante-room, while the 
ial Correspondent marches into the presence, and says a few 


words of counsel to the King. It is true that the Duke of Santonia, 
a mere novus homo, “ whose very recent ducal creation is a cause | 


of jealousy in the highest society of Madrid,” was admitted before 
the Correspondent. But that great creature is above the ‘jealousies 
of Madrid society ; moreover Santonia came in “a white and blue 
carriage,” as it seems, or at all events is the proprietor of such a 
chariot, whereas the Correspondent probably drove up in a mere 
hotel fly. ye have not yet learned to be insensible to these 
old-fashioned distinctions, and prefer a new duke to a Special Cor- 
respondent. But the revolution has begun. A Marquis or two 
came and went, and then the undazzled Cpr aa was allowed 
to see “ the King with extended hand and affable smile on his lips, 
and in a grey country suit, the Queen in a dark green velvet 
brocaded dress.” 

It is almost a pity that the King, instead of placing his extended 
hand on his lips, did not lay the finger of silence on those of his 
friend and patron. In the intimacy of private intercourse he said 
several things that an older prince might have left unsaid—things 
which, when published, seem scarcely discreet. “As to my mar- 
riage,” said the King, “all I now ask for is to remain quiet with my 
wife ; and, as to my accession, I perfectly remember the long con- 
versations we had together.” The dream of Plato and Aristotle is 
accomplished. The philosopher of State craft, the Correspondent, 
has got hold of the yevvaios ripavvos. The noble-hearted young 
prince who listens to his counsels has a good memory, and the 
will to put advice into practice. The King went on:— 

“T then told you, ‘If you wish to know my policy, read my Deeember 

proclamation. [ shall act up to it. I shall try to become a really Consti- 
tutional King, and above all, to abojish the fatal fashion of dismissing 
everybody, even down to the porters, at the Ministries on every change of 
Cabinet.’ Well, I have followed as far as possible the policy marked out 
in my proclamation. You then thought I did not fully understand how 
matters stood, but that wasa mistake. I have tried to give Spaina taste 
for stability. I wish Cabinets to last, Parliaments to run out their full 
term, functionaries to be certain of the morrow. This is the more urgent 
because it depends on me, andI am doing it. I do not want a policy of 
stagnation, but a stable policy, one which may undergo modification without 
being entirely transformed ; but I assure you that, as far as depends on 
myself, I have the firm resolve to be a Constitutional King; and as long 
as I remain here”—here the King looked at the Queen with mingled tender- 
ness and sadness—* as long as I am here, no Cabinet will be overturned by 
a palace intrigue, nor, if it pleases God, by extra-Parliamentary events, but 
as far as possible by the working of Parliamentary majorities, to whose 
policy I shall loyally conform.” Then, changing his tone a little, the King 
added, “ You can speak to me frankly ; you know that I am capable of 
listening.” 
Encouraged by these om remarks, the Correspondent gave 
his Sisjear a little judicious advice. “ You do not talk tics 
enough with them” (the deputies of the Opposition). ‘That is 
true,” replies the King; “it is rather my weak point not to talk 
politics.” We should not have guessed it. Rather, it seems 
to be his Majesty’s weak point to talk politics at the wrong time, 
in the wrong place, with a person who certainly does not look 
like a safe recipient of State secrets. The Correspondent’s advice 
may have been good, but what would be thought of a Cor- 
respondent of a Madrid paper who wrote to his employer that he 
had counselled the Prince of Wales to discuss Home Rule with Mr. 
Biggar, M.P., and temperate Radicalism with Mr. Joseph Cowen ? 
Who could believe his report? and if it was believed, how people 
would rage at his patronizing audacity! The Spanish are at least 
as proud a people as we, and have their Biggars from the Basque 
provinces, their Cowens from Carthagena. They may not like to 
hear that their young ruler chatters to foreign newspaper men 
about curing Spain “of the malady of crises.” They may think him 
scarcely patriotic when he says, “ Where I should like to be now is 
at Sandhurst.” 

This was the last confidence. “A valet entered with a large 
document bearing the Royal arms. The young King took it with- 
out opening it. I felt that those outside were getting impatient.” 
General Sonnaz, with the Coilar of the Annonciada in his poeket, 
was probably losing his temper. The Correspondent had some 
mild chaff with the Queen about the game of croquet, while 
General Sonnaz’s wrath increased in intensity and volume. The 
Correspondent does not say whether or not he challen her 
Majesty to a game at lawn tennis. He managed to take his leave, 
and, oh joy! “there were fifteen persons in grand dress in the first 
room we through, and in the second we met General Sonnaz, 
a e grand cordon of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus over his 
uniform. 


The Nae eape seg ends his letter with some interesting private 
tattle about the King and his father-in-law. Some time ago his 
Majesty told the Russian Ambassador to tell the Czar, “ Whatever 
may happen, it will be the Princess Mercedes I marry, and not the 
Due de Montpensier.” The latter arrangement, mdeed, would 
have excited comment even in the Marquesas Islands, where some- 
what singular matrimonial customs prevail. The Correspondent 
— he tells all this and much more “to show that Spain and 

fonso XII. might live long together, if Royal qualities sufficed,” 
and so forth. A habit of babbling with foreigners and a disre- 
gard of the tastes and decencies of a Court have ruined many 
kings. They are qualities precisely the reverse of Royal, and the 
sooner the King shakes off the influence of his tutor the better for 
himself and his country. 


CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE, 


-- at some remote time an Eleanor Cross is taken from England 
to Tierra del Fuego, and there set up in the busy capital of a: 
highly ee community, its fate will not be more strange 
than that which has befallen the obelisk of Thothmes II. known 
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as Cleopatra’s Needle. Those by whom the monolith was origi- 
nally hewn were certainly as ignorant of England as Edward I.’s 
architects were of South America, and if at a later period any of 
the Romans who moved the monument from Heliopolis to Alex- 
andria had heard of this island, it can hard)y have seemed to 
them a much more inviting place than Tierra del Fuego does to us, 
Although, however, the recently imported obelisk has been brought 
to a country which at one time would have seemed the most un- 
likely of any in the known world to receive it, the practice of 
ing off these huge masses is, as need hardly be said, a very 
old one, and has at different periods in the world’s history afforded 
singular pleasure to conquerors and others. It is not easy to 
understand why men should have cared so much to transport 
the things which of all others are perhaps the most unfit to be 
transported for long distances; but as obelisks were taken from 
Egypt to Nineveh nearly seven hundred years before the Christian 
era, and as they have frequently since been taken as trophies or 
as curiosities, it must be presumed that, for some mysterious 
reason, men feel a great delight in seeing these large pieces of in- 
scribed stone set up in the high places of their great cities. The 
tification produced by the sight of the monument of an 
tian king in a situation where it has no meaning whatever 
is perhaps somewhat difficult to appreciate; but still there can be 
no doubt that the bagging of an obelisk—if a slang expression may 
be allowed—has often been looked upon as a worthy achievement, 
and, now that London possesses one of these granite monoliths of 
considerable size, it is not impossible that the Americans may 
shortly attempt to follow suit, and that before long an open space 
in New York may be appropriately graced by a monument raised 
thirty or forty centuries ago in honour of some priest-king in the 
valley of the Nile. 
hether the bringing the obelisk of Thothmes III. to England 
was a wise proceeding may certainly be open to question, and it 
will probably be felt by many that this stone, unmeaning out 
of its proper place, is not worth the lives of the brave seamen 
who perished in faithful performance of their duty when the 
Cleopatra well nigh foundered in the Bay of Biscay. Since, how- 


ever, the obelisk is here, and since it will, after the inevitable dis- _ 
' on stonework would soon tell, and the Alexandrian obelisk, if not 


cussion without which nothing great or small can be done in this 
country, be set up somewhere, itiscertainly well that we should know 
all about it, and have some idea of the meaning of its sculptured 
sides. For the purpose of aflording this necessary information, 
two works already exist which have been noticed in our columns, 
one having been lately published by Mr. Erasmus Wilson, 
who undoubtedly may be considered as the donor of this 
monument; while the other was brought out some little 
time ago by Mr. W. R. Cooper, who has collected a good 
deal of information of considerable value concerning obelisks, 
although he does not seem to take into account the views now 
held by some distinguished Egyptian archeologists respecting 
the meaning of the Pyramids. Curious assuredly has been 
the passion for possessing the Egyptian monoliths of which these 
volumes tell. The first desire to pounce upon these granite 
pillars and carry them off was shown in the transport of two of 
them to Nineveh, which has been mentioned above. In the year 
664 B.c. Assurbanipal, King of Assyria, took two obelisks from 
Thebes to his far-away capital; at least he is supposed to have 
done so, but of course the obelisks do not remain to tell the tale. 
If they really were taken from Thebes to Nineveh, the fact is 
another astonishing proof of the wonderful skill in moving heavy 
masses which the ancient races showed. It is not diflicult to 
understand how the monoliths were conveyed down the Nile; 
but how they were dragged overland for a great distance is 
a puzzle little likely to be solved. ollowipg, after a 
long interval, the example of the Assyrian prince, the Romans 
showed a keen appreciation of obelisks. ‘The well-known monu- 
ment which standsin the centre of the Piazza del Popolo was brought 
from Egypt by command of Augustus, who set it up in the Circus 
Maximus; and the same place was adorned by Constantius with 
the huge monolith, the largest of its kind, which is now erect in 
the piazza of San Giovanni Laterano. The obelisk of the Vatican 
was brought to Italy as early as the reign of Caligula, and is, like 
that of Monte Cavallo, remarkable as having no hieroglyphics. 
Altogether there are now standing in Rome twelve obelisks, while 
others probably lie buried in the earth, and though some of those 
which have been preserved are supposed to have been imitations 
of tian work, most of them are undoubtedly from tbe land of 
Thothmes and Rameses ; and the collection of so many of them by 
the Romans is a singular proof of the passion for carrying away 
these monoliths which, first made manifest by Assurbanipal, ani- 
mates Mr. Erasmus Wilson some two thousand five hundred years 
after the time of that conqueror. 

The Romans had, however, a very definite reason for taki 
pleasure in the ion of some at least of the obelisks whic 
were brought from the Nile to the Tiber. They were trophies of 
victory, and as such were intelligible to every citizen; but it is not 
very easy to see what cause a modern nation had for following, after 
a huge lapse of time and under totally different circumstances, the 
example of the Romans. If Napoleon had been able to carry off 
an obelisk, it would have been significant to Frenchmen. As, 
however, the English, who were victorious over him in Egypt, did 
not in the least care to appropriate any of these great memorials, 
it seems rather strange that the French should have delighted 
in 1831 to t the gift of an obelisk from Mehemet Ali. They 
must have a little tasked the liberality of that distinguished 


the French Government, with reliance, it may be presumed, on 
Oriental generosity, determined to choose for itself, and, after 
examination of all the monuments of this kind in Egypt, the 
well-known monolith which has stood for more than forty years 
in the Place de la Concorde was selected. London, only able until 
of late to show two very small and poor specimens, now possesses 
an obelisk nearly equal in size to that of Paris, and, as might be 
expected from English ways, owes its new treasure to the energy 
and generosity of a private person and not to any effort on the 
part of the Government. It may be thought by many, however, 
that the indifference which the English Government always 
shown in this matter has been due to good sense; and, whatever 
view may be taken on this point, it is to be hoped that, unless 
there be an irresistible American demand, neither thoughtful 
Governments nor zealous and liberal citizens will for the future 
think it necessary to transport to the capitals of their countries 
Egyptian obelisks, as there are, after all, but few of them left in the 
land where alone they have real meaning, and it would be difficult 
to imagine a worse act of barbarism than taking one of these 
monuments from Heliopolis, Karnak, or Luxor. It must be re- 
membered that these are still in the places where the Egyptians 
originally erected them, unlike the so-called Cleopatra’s Needle, 
which, in the time of Augustus, was moved from Heliopolis to 
Alexandria. 

There is reason to fear that some disappointment may be felt 
when, after the discussion is over and a decision has been arrived 
at, this stone is set up in the place which may be chosen for it. 
Long ex to the comparatively damp climate of Alexandria, 
that part of the surface which was not buried in the sand 
suffered much, and probably the rest of the surface is in 
no better condition. Very different indeed is the Alex- 
andrian obelisk from that which still towers over the ignoble 
Arab hovels at Luxor. Owing to the extreme dryness of Upper 
Egypt, the surface of this latter monolith is as smooth and its 
carvings are as distinct as though it had but lately come from the 
craftsman’s hands. Perhaps, however, on the whole it is not much to 
be regretted that the monument which London possesses should not 
be in this beautiful state; for, if it were, the effect of our climate 


in such perfect condition as could be wished when it comes to 
us, will seem to suffer less from the corrosive atmosphere of our 
capital. It is possible, however, that another disappointment, 
more bitter than that caused by the shabby appearance of the 
stone, will be felt by many of those who will tlock to see the 
obelisk of Thothmes III. when it is placed in front of Westminster 
Abbey, or in some other place equally appropriate to the memory 
of that monarch. After contemplating it and wondering some- 
what at its sorry state, people will begin to ask what it means, 
and what is the signification of the mysterious signs with which 
its sides are covered. All who look at the monument with more 
than idle curiosity will want to know what is the story told by 
the hieroglyphics, and this will be found amply set forth in the 
pages of Mr. Erasmus Wilson and of Mr. Cooper; but it is not 
unlikely that the searcher after knowledge will be puzzled and 
disappointed when he discovers what this picture-writing means. 
The Kgyptian religion was doubtless in some respects a lotty creed. 
Few things are more striking than those portions of it, set forth 
with such admirable clearness by M. Mariette, which related to 
the purification of the soul after death and to its ultimate re- 
union with the body; but, as need hardly be said, the belief of 
the earliest historical race had its childish side, and most conspicu- 
ously was this shown in all that concerned the holy king, an abso- 
lute monarch and head of the priesthood. This hallowed ruler, the 
representative of the gods, delighted, in the monuments which he 
raised to his own honour, to liken himself to them and to that 
sacred animal the bull, and also to assert his close relationship to 
the sun, which was of supreme importance in the Egyptian religion ; 
the result being that the inscriptions on an obelisk, though full of 
meaning to the few who have studied the ditficult mythology of 
Egypt, seem to the ordinary reader when he gets a translation of 
them not a little ridiculous, however deep may be his reverence for 
the past. In one instance, indeed, an inscription of this kind, 
though not without some of that self-gloritication which is un- 
avoidable when a human creature is treated as divine, is dignified 
and simple. On the great obelisk at Karnak raised by Queen 
Hatasu, the hieroglyphics, according to the translation by Dr. 
Bireh given in Mr. Cooper's book, signify that — 

The queen, the pure gold of monarchs 

Had dedicated to her father, Amen of Thebes ; 

Two obelisks of mahet stone (red granite), 

‘Taken from the quarries of the south, 

Their upper parts were ornamented with pure gold 

Taken from the chiefs of all nations. 

Her Majesty gave two gilded obelisks to her father Amen, 

That her name should remain permanent, 

Always and for ever in this tem 

Each was made of a single stone of red mahet stone, 

Without joint or rivet. 

Her Majesty began the work 

In the fifteenth year of her reign, 

The first day of the month Mechir, of the sixteenth year, 

And finished it on the last day of the month Mesore, 

Making seven months from its commencement in the quarry. 
It is impossible not to admire the stern simplicity of this in- 
scription, worthy of the imperishable ite in which it was cut ; 
but it has apparently no parallel among the others which have 
been translated. ‘That on the obelisk which has just been 


wan, as he offered one of the obelisks of Alexandria; but , brought to London is full of the florid wonders of Egyptan priest- 
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lore. According to the rendering of M. Chabas—which, it should 
be observed, varies considerably from that given in Mr. Wilson’s 
book—it describes Thothmes III. as “ the kingly Horus, strong bull, 
crowned in Thebes,” “ the sou of the sun,” the “‘ best of existences ”; 
the “strong bull, ruling in truth,” the “strong bull, beloved of 
Ra,” and Rameses II. as the “ strong bull, son of Tum,” the “ Lord 
of diadems,” the “ strong bull, beloved of Ma,” the “ strong bull, 
like the son of Ma,” the “strong bull, son of Khepera,” and the 
“ golden hawk”; altogether a somewhat puzzling list of titles, full 
of meaning, no doubt, to the student of De vetion mythology, but 
certainly bewildering to those not versed in that mysterious know- 
ledge, who will be greatly exercised by these extraordinary bulls, 
the record of whose virtues has, after the lapse of so many cen- 
turies, been set up in London. : 
On the whole, it may well be doubted whether taking an obelisk 
from Egypt and planting it in the capital of another country is 
not a rather foolish proceeding. These memorials of the monarchs 
who, in the earliest times of which any record has come down to 
us, ruled on the banks of the Nile, are full of significance in the 
land to which they belong; but what story do they tell on the 
Place de la Concorde or in the shadow of Westminster Abbey ? If 
the Italian Government, in an extraordinary fit of generosity, were 
to offer us Trajan’s Column, should we not be cried out against as 
very barbarians if we accepted the gift and set up that famous 


pillar in Trafalgar Square? 


FEBRUARY SALMON. 


hg bleating of lambs from the sheepfolds and strawyards on 
lowland farms, the first pale blush of the early primroses 
struggling out in the roots of the sheltered hedgerows, and 
the appearance of salmon on the slabs of the fishmongers, are 
among the most agreeable prognostications of returning spring. 
Last week the Tweed and Tay were thrown open; promising 
reports are already coming in from the Thurso, the Dee, the 
Deveron, and some of the more famous of the smaller streams; 
and slices of prime fish from the Severn have been selling com- 
paratively reasonably at five shillings and sixpence the pound. It 
is a pleasant time for both the sportsman and the gourmet, for the 
salmon — without a rival among fish, whether one is playing 
him ona line or has him served on the table. Of course the de- 
lights of catching him come first, although there must in- 
evitably be an after-thought as to eating him. And it must be 
contessed that February fishing is at best but a lottery, while 
it has very decided drawbacks. When you go out after salmon 
later in the season you may hope at least to have the elements 
in your favour. Nothing can well be more exhilarating than the 
y breath of the youthful year, with just an edge of 
sharpness to give it tone and flavour. The exertion of wield- 
ing the heavy rod suffices to keep the blood in circu- 
lation. Nature has shaken off the cerements of winter to 
clothe herself in the fresh bloom of spring. The tirs are putting out 
their shoots of green, and the buds of the birch trees are 
bursting into leaves. The hills are being clothed in brilliant 
verdure, and the cattle, released from confinement in their stalls, 
are kicking up their heels in the haughs and meadows. ‘The birds 
who have mated and are making their nests are singing in chorus 
from bush and brake; the larks fluttering over head are mounting 
with merry carols ; the cushat doves are cooing from the depths of 
the woods ; the clamorous rooks are cawing in flocks as they are 
out catering for their young in the fallows ; while water-ouzels and 
kingfishers, scared from their resting-places on half submerged 
stones, are skimming under the boughs overhanging the pools or 
flitting round the reaches of the river ahead of you. The banks 
and little side valleys by the rivers are enamelled with the 
yellow daffodils and cowslips and the first daisies of the 
ear. You may have a cutting wind or even a dash of driving 
bai but, as a rule, your day is delightful, whether the fish be in 
a taking mood or not. In the first half of the month of February, 
however, the chances are all the other way. Then a genial day is a 
special blessing, but it is one you have no reason to count upon. 
et the knowledge that he may have much to suffer and endure 
scarcely weighs appreciably with the angling enthusiast, for salmon- 
ing as a ion is, if possible, more absorbing than fox-hunt- 
. You have so timed your arrangements for leaving town 
that you may be domiciled in your fishing lodge or favourite inn 
the opening day of the season. This particular year, as it chanced, 
men no great reason to grumble at the weather; but it was 
very much more likely that you would have had to set out in 
a frost, as must often have happened to you before. And, con- 
sidering the pursuit on which you are bound, there is something 
that seems s y_incongruous in making your preparations 
during bitter frost. The people even in London are shivering in 
ulsters and sealskins when you drive after dinner in your hansom to 
King’s Cross. You look most anxiously after your package of rods, 
but next to that comes your care to secure a foot-warmer. You are 
almost as particular, however, about your portmanteaux, for it 
would indeed be a catastrophe if your woollens and warm garments 
were left behind. The hot coffee is singularly grateful at York, 
as is a steaming glass of something stronger during the ten 
minutes’ stoppage at Newcastle; and you are loth to dis- 
encumber yourself of your wrappings at Berwick, when you 
le into the chilly station in grim gloom of the morning. 
t is true that, after an hour or two of bed, a bath, and 


an ample breakfast, you find yourself in every particular @ 
different man. Still it feels like anything rather than fishing 
weather, as any cockney would be inclined to ad his river 
experiences had been confined to simmering in a Thames punt in 
the summer. It may be true that the keen frost has given a 
little, although the ground in the shade is as hard as iron. But 
a biting wind is coming in fierce gusts from the east, dashing the 
rolling sea against the roclry islands in the offing, and churning 
the breakers on the bar into lines of angry surf. On the further 
stage of your journey everything seems nipped and blighted, 
yourself and the vegetation included. Even the hardy sheep 
are huddled together in the lee of the hill-slopes, and 
do their chewing of the cud with a certain sullen list- 
lessness. The landscape that lies round your fishing quarters 
looks dreary enough; nor does the house itself appear much 
more lively as you first catch sight of its cold grey tints through 
the weather-beaten clumps of leafless ashes. Yet there is a 
sense of comfort in the solidity of the massive walls, as well as 
in the smoke that goes curling up from the chimneys. And there 
is intense satisfaction, when you have been thoroughly thawed 
after a comfortable dinner, in drawing your chair towards the roar- 
ing fire in consultation with your familiar friend and boatman, 
and overhauling the entomological specimens that you treasure 
in the leaves of your flybook. 

Such a river as the Tweed ona raw February day is rather a 
“gurly ” sight, to quote the expressive epithet in “the grand old 

ad of Sir Patrick Spens.” Although it has gone down since 
the recent melting of the snow in the heads of the border streams, 
it is still running fast and discoloured. Here and there on the 
margin of the little reaches of back-water there is something like 
a fringe of frosty rime; overhead there are clouds enough in all 
conscience, and the wind that ripples the water strikes as cold 
as when you caught it at Berwick. Ifyou had before you the 
prospect of a mad rush along rugged banks in the event of your 
rising and hooking a salmon, you would not mind so much; 
but you can hardly help a slight shudder as you step into the 
cramped little boat. And it must be owned that, if you have 
no luck, if you cannot hit upon the exact lure that takes the 
fancy of the fastidious enemy, your position will be far from 
enviable. Cast follows upon cast till your shoulders ache, which 
so far is a matter for congratulation, inasmuch as it keeps the 
blood in circulation. But the exercise scarcely acts on the ex- 
tremities; your feet are chill and numb; and you almost feel 
that you would have been better in London, With a sense of 
despair you begin to change the flies more rapidly. A model 
of patience and mechanical perseverance, your tman rows 
methodically across the pool, keeping the boat at the favourite 
angle to the current, when all at once there is a rush, a jerk, and 
a tremendous strain. A new and fantastically gaudy fly has Fase 
to be the tempting bait you have been seeking for. Thanks 
rather to luck than to good management—for you were beginning 
to get careless and make your casts negligently—a magnificent fish 
has hooked himself securely. An eighteen pounder, he must be 
at the least, making every allowance for self-deception. Then the 
cold is forgotten and all disagreeables are cast to the winds. 
The quick play of the muscles and the sharp reaction of the mind 
thoroughly warm you. The whirr of the line as it rattles fast 
from the reel through the rings makes merrier music than 
the sad soughing of the wind through the trees or its shrill 
whistle round the corners. The fish seems resolved to tow 
the boat straight down the stream to Berwick Bridge, unless the 
hook should give way or the line should part, as seems the more 
robable alternative. Luckily for you, by the time you have given 

im more scope than you can well afford, he changes his tactics. 
Shooting up stream as quickly as he had descended, he makes a 
transverse dash under the bottom of the boat, as if he meant to 
upset it. At all events, the loosening and tugging of your line is 
likely to give him swing and liberty. But that strong and gaudy 
fly which you so fortunately selected must have hooked him much 
too firmly. It is in vain that he has ample leisure to dive and 
grind his snout against the gravel. It is in vain, thanks to the 
cool dexterity of your experienced boatman, that he seeks to hamper 
the line. After some thrilling moments pregnant with hazard, 
you once more find yourself in sensitive communication with him ; 
and finally he succumbs to what you flatter yourself is your skill. 
It isa supreme crisis which repays you for many di bles, 
when, spasmodically floundering and rolling, he is gently persuaded 
towards the surface, and the sharp point of the cleek pierces the 
firm flesh behind the shoulder. then at length you have leisure 
to think of creature comforts, and you quaff from the flask with 
much satisfaction a short breath-catching draught to the memory 
of the mighty departed. 

Even the beginning of the netting season is not without excite- 
ment.” The —_ days are often significant of the measure of 
success to be looked for through the rest of the season, and ac- 
cordingly the fishermen are proportionately excited. The watch- 
man from his commanding hut of stone and turf keeps a bright 
look-out on the pool. A boat’s crew of his comrades are clustered 
meanwhile round a fire under a similar defence against the 
weather below. The sentinel reads the si in the water of 
a fish working up the current. The si is given; the men 
are on their feet; the coble is shoved over the shallows into 
the deeper water, and is pulled rapidly out from the shore, 
while the net, fold after fold, slips gently out over the 
stern. A horseshoe curve is steadily described, and the boat is 
brought back nearly to the point whence it started. Then the 
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— 
ropes, and next the net, are coiled up hand over hand, while all 
eyes are riveted fixedly on the approaching bag. Shouts, 
or at all events subdued congratulations, are heard even from 
phlegmatic Scotchmen when the flash of the silvery scales is seen 
Teflected among the meshes. Then comes the heavy blow on the 
snout that puts an end to the dying struggles of the creature; and 
then follows the packing in the cases which excite almost as much 
interest at the railway station as boxes of grouse on the 12th of 
August. And the chances are that the solemn opening-day is 
celebrated in the afternoon by a great salmon dinner at some old- 
fashioned inn patronized by all the local aristocracy. The boiled 
salmon, the broiled salmon, and the salmon cutlets, though backed 
up by the noble round of beef, need to be corrected by caulkers of 
native spirit; and, if decanters are placed upon the table at all, 
they speedily make way for tumblers of toddy. There is great 
conviviality prolonged far into the small hours, with much time- 
honoured ae and jesting, and songs that are supposed to im- 
prove with age and old acquaintance. The festival does all honour 
to the fish, and it is certain that the guests have thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves. 


LAW REFORMS OF THE SESSION. 


Ws, if ever, in the course of the present Session Parlia- 
ment is in a position to turn its attention from foreign 
affairs to the more prosaic task of home legislation, a very un- 
usual number of Bills relating to purely legal subjects will be 
submitted for its approval. Emboldened by the successful revo- 
lution brought about by the Judicature Acts, Government and 
private members seem vying with one another who shall lead 
the most daring assault upon strong places of the law hitherto re- 
uted impregnable. Already Bills are announced or in progress 
| sere for their aims the reconstruction of our bankruptcy 
system, the amendment and codification of our criminal law, the 
abolition of capital punishment, the admission of the evidence 
of prisoners, their wives, or husbands, the more rational treatment 
of juries on criminal trials, the establishment of a new Court of 
Criminal Appeal, alterations in the law of libel, and, most startling 
proposition of all, the total abolition of the action for breach of 
mise of marriage. The first two of these measures, which are 
vernment Bills, are certainly not brought forward before they 
were needed. Fortwo years past the Lord Chancellor has been 
endeavouring to get a Bankruptcy Bill through Parliament, and 
he has on each occasion been compelled to withdraw it on account 
of the pressure of other business in the Lower House, the Bill of 
1877 having succumbed on the very eve of the great obstruc- 
tionist sitting. In introducing the Bill of 1876, he gave an 
account of the evils existing under the present system which 
amply justifies the persistence of the Government in its attempt 
to put matters on a more satisfactory footing. According to Lord 
Cairns, and the charge was but feebly combated, the procedure 
instituted in 1869 errs by reason of its too great tenderness 
towards the insolvent, recarding him rather than his creditors as 
the legitimate object of consideration, contrary to what is un- 
questionably the true theory of bankruptey—namely, that a 
man who fails to meet his liabilities should, unless the oppo- 
site be shown, be assumed to be a dishonest, or at least a 
culpably careless, person, and treated as such. Thus our present 
system holds out too great facilities, and even inducements, 
to an insolvent to avoid the disagreeable publicity of a regular 
bankruptcy by resorting to the less damaging expedient of a 
liquidation or composition; while the lack of proper supervision over 
the trustees and others to whom the management of insolvents’ 
estates is committed is prone to lead to extravagance and delay in 
the administration and winding up of those estates. With these and 
many other similar shortcomings in the existing law the Lord 
Chancellor's Bills, which were nearly identical, ably dealt ; and 
it is much to be hoped that the new Government measure, which 
will probably follow the same lines as its defunct predecessors, may 
meet with a better fate than theirs. Anextra chance in its favour 
is secured by its making its first ap ce in the House of 
Commons, so that it may have more time for passing through its 
more perilous stages, aft2r which a short period will suffice for it to 
obtain the sanction of the less busy House which has already 
ex approval of its principle. 
ur criminal law still more peremptorily demands revision. A 
thing of shreds and patches, consisting of a substratum of 
common law overlaid with stopgap, makeshift statutes, it 
presents a lamentable spectacle of complication and con- 
sequent inefficiency. A criminal system ought to be reason- 
ably consistent and simple, if only to lend colour to the in- 
dispensable legal fiction by which every citizen is presumed 
to be cognizant of the penal code of his country—a fiction 
which becomes even more absurd than the common run of 
legal fictions when it has reference to such an incoherent ill- 
igested mass as that to which we trust for the repression of 
erme. It is high time to make a rest, so to speak, and estimate 
our present position ; and as we possess among us in Sir J. Fitz- 
James Stephen, who has, we believe, rendered valuable assistance 
in the preparation of the Government Bill, one of the ablest 
codifiers of modern times, we trust that the result of his labours 
will not be nullified or needlessly delayed by the would-be Solons 
in either House who have a taste and think they have a capacity 
for criminal legislation "yen if this, our first real attempt at a | 


code, be not absolutely perfect, it cannot fail to be a vast improve 
ment on the existing state of affairs,and will at least be a step in th® 
right direction, and form a good groundwork for future operations. 

We have before this expressed our views on the proposed ad- 
mission of the evidence of prisoners, their wives and husbands, and 
can only hope that the House of Commons will reconsider the 
decision at which it arrived by a large 5 od on the second 
reading of the Fill; or that the House of Lords may decline to 
endorse the opinion of the Commons in respect of it. That the 
system advocated by the supporters of the Bill might be pro- 
ductive of good in some instances we cannot deny; but, looki 
at the temptations to perjury which it offers—temptations well nig 
irresistible when the all offence is a heinous one, and un- 
justifiable when it is venial—at the opportunities afforded for the 
escape of the guilty by means of inexpugnable alibis and other 
like defences concocted between husband and wife, at the pro- 
bability of innocent persons convicting themselves in the agony of 
cross-examination, and at the fatal presumption which would be 
raised by the neglect or refusal of a prisoner to give evidence in his 
own behalf, and which the Bill so futilely and absurdly endeavours 
to obviate, we cannot but feel that such a measure would operate 
most prejudicially towards the very persons it is designed to benefit. 
Another element of self-condemnation contained in the Bill is to 
be found in the fact that it has to provide that a prisoner shall not 
be cross-examined as to previous convictions, unless he has volun- 
teered evidence of good character. This privilege, which is vitally 
essential to the object of the Bill, is open to the gravest criticism 
by reason of the double personality with which the Bill seeks to 
invest the accused. Qud prisoner, this silence as to previous mis- 
doings until after he has been found guilty of the one for which he 
is actually being tried is no more than his due, in accordance with 
our criminal practice ; but, when he comes to be regarded asa 
witness, the exemption involves the grossest violation of one of 
the first principles of evidence—namely, that the antecedents of a 
witness should be subjected to the strictest scrutiny in order that 
the jury may be in a position to estimate his testimony at its 
proper value. That such an exception to this salutary rule should be 
necessary strongly illustrates the anomalous nature of the proposed 
innovation. 

We are compelled to pass over others of the projected enact- 
ments which we enumerated above, in order to arrive at the last, 
which is both legally and socially the most important and interest- 
ing of them all. Mr. Herschell has brought in a Bill, consisting 
in substance of one brief clause, to the effect that “ from and after 
the passing of this Act no person shall be entitled to maintain an 
action in respect of the breach of any promise to marry ”—a 
marvel of laconic legislation, which is, however, unless we are 
much mistaken, destined to meet with stouter opposition than many 
more pretentious measures. In the first place, there are strong 
grounds in law why the Courts should still take cognizance of 
breach of promise to marry. The mutual promise to marry,anengag 
ment as it is commonly called, presents a perfect instance of that 
class of contracts, familiar to every lawyer, in which the promise 
of each party constitutes the consideration or equivalent for the 
promise of the other. A man gives an order to a carpenter to 
repair a table; the carpenter promises to do the work, and the em- 
ployer promises to give him the job and pay him for it when 
done. Here it is perfectly clear that, apart from any question 
of payment when the table is repaired, if the carpenter re- 
fuses to do the work, or the employer to let him have 
the table, such refusal gives the other party a ground of 
action. Or, again, a man engages a servant to come that day 
month ; here the servant promises to present himself at the ap- 
pointed day, and the master then to take him into his service, and 
failure or refusal on either side gives the other party the right to 
sue. In fact, actions for breach of promise, other than of marriage, 
are of every-day occurrence in the Courts. All that the complain- 
ing party has to do is to show that he was ready and willing to 
perform his part of the contract, and in the absence of valid excuse 
for non-performance the other party is liable. The existence of this 
class of contracts being matter of common knowledge, is there any 
ground for alleging that the contract of marriage is lacking in any 
of the essential elements which go to make up a legal contract, or 
presents any features disentitling it to rank assuch? Assuredly 
not. It mutuality in the highest degree; the subject- 
matter cannot be said to be so insigniticant as not to be legally re- 
cognizable ; and the mere fact that the mutual promises are to 
result in a common act forms no objection to the validity of 
the contract. Besides, A’s marrying B is not precisely the same 
thing as B’s marrying A, any more than A’s giving B tifty pounds. 
is the same thing as B's giving A the same sum. The mutuality 
of the contract was, indeed, impugned in one case at the end of the 
seventeenth century, where the lady—who, contrary to the usual 
state of affairs, was the defendant—raised the defence, somewhat de- 
rogatory to her sex, that as marriage is no advantage to a man, 
the plaintiff could not maintain an action against her for the 
breach of her promise to him; but the Court scouted 
the idea, Chief Justice Holt saying that the action was 
founded on mutual promises, and that if the woman's pro- 
mise did not bind , neither could the man’s bind him. 
Illegality or immorality in the subject-matter are the only grounds 
on which contracts otherwise legally binding are excluded from 
the recognition of the Courts. The contract of marriage is not 
open to either of these objections, and it is one of the strongest 
legal arguments against Mr. Herschell’s Bill that it will, if 
successful, consign the contract to marry, with its validity unim- 
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of unenforceable contracts, wherein | 


to the small ca’ 
its only companions will those of an immoral or illegal ten- 
dency. For it is of no use to question the validity of the contract 
in the face of the innumerable decisions on the point, and Mr. 
Herschell, by appealing to the Legislature, has admitted this fact. | 
But we must turn from the legal bearings of the question to its | 
social aspect, in relation to which alone can Mr. Herschell hope | 
to show cause for the change he advocates, the legal arguments: | 
being uncompromisingly against him. In our judgment, it is im-— 
possible for him to make out a strong case either on the ground of 
expediency or of moral justice. We may admit that, as a matter 
of fact, the action is, and is likely always to remain, a one- 
sided one, and that its retention, if- justifiable at all, must 
be justified on the basis of its continuing an exclusively 
feminine privilege. But is that any reason for its abolition ? 
It is obvious that the conditions of male and female life 
are so different that some positive advantages may well be 
conceded to women to compensate for their physical and moral 
deficiencies. Laws exist for the express purpose of protecting 
women from the grosser injuries to which they alone are liable; 
why should there not be oy aha provisions tending to shelter 
them from civil wrongs which they can suffer, but cannot inflict ? 
For what was bad law in the case before Lord Chief Justice Holt 
which we quoted above is, in a modified form, good sense. 
If a man is advantaged by marriage at all, it is not in such a 
tangible and direct way as a woman is. We differ from the can- 
didate for orders in keray’s Barry Lyndon who maintained 
that a man cannot attain to the dignity of a complete “ Mensch” 
without experience of the married state. The lives of thousands 
of unmarried men are a contradiction to the doctrine. A man’s 
career, his objects and pursuits in life, are independent of, often 
incompatible with, family relations. Ambition is a better in- 
centive towards success the necessity of earning bread for a 
wife and children, which usually holds back as much as it drives 
on. But with women it is different. To adopt the language of a 
protest against Mr. Herschell’s measure emanating from a some- 
what unexpected quarter, but showing that the advocates of 
women’s rights are at least as fully alive to the eg of women’s 
‘wrongs, women have, as a rule, only marriage to look forward to 
as a means of securing a position and maintenance in life. Even 
where there is money in a family, modern custom usually 
assigns to a daughter sufficient only to marry, not to live upon. In 
default of means of her own, an unmarried woman has a hard 
struggle for existence, the supply of female labour terribly ex- 
ceeding the demand. Nor is it the natural province of women to 
be dependent on their own efforts for subsistence. The division of 
duty was settled long ago in the Garden of Eden; man was to 
work and woman to . The constant numerical preponder- 
ance of the fem@de porn, rendered impossible the universal 
carrying into effect of this arrangement, save through the ex- 
pedient of polygamy; but not the less is it sound in 
principle, and no woman is to be blamed for desiring to 
undertake her own share rather than the man’s. If, then, a 
woman who has been led by a man to suppose that she is about 
to fulfil her appointed destiny is by fs action disappointed 
of her ——— she suffers an injury at his hands. She has 
to start afresh with impaired chances of success, since youth and 
good looks are fleeting ions ; and moreover, the mere fact 
of her rejection against her prospects. Men do not, as a rule, 
care or to pick up what other men have thrown away ; and 
the world, as credulous of evil as it is incredulous of good, will 
always credit the injured party with some, if not most, of the blame 
in such matters, And, a from the actual permanent damage 
thus inflicted on a girl who is jilted by a man, she has to undergo 
a period of moral humiliation which would in itself be a sufficient 
punishment if she were the recusant party to the compact. She has to 
endure the painful consciousness of having been slighted; the shame 
of having admitted a man who will henceforth be a mere stranger 
to terms of familiarity only justified by the immediate prospect of 
a future which will never arrive ; the pain of first finding affection 
unreturned by an unworthy object, and then trying to root it out— 
not always an easy task to women, in whose hearts love seems 
often to resist the united efforts of themselves and others to 
quench it ; the covert sneers of rivals, and the no less embarrassing 
condolences of friends of the type of those who were so devoted to 
Sir Fretful Plagiary, In fact, the only line of conduct open to a 
girl who has “had a disappointment” is to shut herself up from 
society and go, as it were, into mourning till the matter has blown 
over; if she says that she does not care, and acts as if she did not, 
nobody believes her, and she runs the risk of falling under the 
awful imputation of being “heartless” It is no justification of 
the situation to say she is “well out of it.” She should never 
have been in it, or, being in, should have been allowed to stop 
there, save by her own act and will. Now no one can say that the 
case of a man who is jilted is to be compared with this. He has 
suffered no nt injury to his prospects ; the very exertions 
to which the fact of being engaged may have prompted him do not 
become fruitless on the termination of his engagement ; he may be 
disappointed and disgusted, but he has pursuits and occupa- 
tions to distract his mind; he comes in for a very small 
rtion of the contemptuous pity which fall to the 
t of a woman in like case, and generally manages somehow or 
another to console himself pretty quickly, either by marrying 
some one else, or by forgetting his faithless fair. In particular, 
he is exempt from the feeling of shame with regard to past 


familiarity ; it was pleasant while it lasted, and the past pleasure 


cannot be snatched from him. Thus the idea of his bringing an 
action is as absurd as that of the woman’s bringing one is logical 
and reasonable. 

Of course the obvious objection is that modest girls of ae 
osition are not likely to avail themselves of the remedies offered 
y the law at the cost of the publicity of a trial, and exposure to 

rough, possibly coarse, cross-examination, and that thus the very 
people who suffer most are the least in a position to obtain 
redress, while damages, even if obtained, are fitter consolation for 
a vindictive than for a bruised heart. This may be quite true; 
but, to our thinking, the real value of the action of breach of 
promise is as a preventive, not a remedial, agent. As the 
possibility of a duel made men more careful in their conduct 
towards other men, so the possibility of an action for breach of 
promise of marriage makes men more careful in their conduct to- 
wards women. As the contract to marry is not within the Statute 
of Frauds, it uires no written, not even an express verbal 
promise, but may be implied from the conduct of the parties ; and 
therefore the most reckless of the butterfly bachelors who seem to 
make it a point of honour to pay marked attention to every woman 
they meet has to bethink himself, before he says or even looks 
the thing he does not mean to abide by, how such words and 
actions would affect him if ably exaggerated by counsel in the 
presence of an indignant jury of his countrymen, while the idea 
of engaging himself for amusement or out of lightness of heart is 
too hazardous to be thought of. This is the way in which the 
existence of the action protects inexperienced girls from the wiles 
of attractive but unscrupulous men; it saves them from many a 
heartache; and it would be unwise, as well as unchivalrous, to 
withdraw the safeguard. 


MR. STANLEY’S EXPLANATIONS. 


AY ie STANLEY, the leader of the newspaper expedition 
iV which explored the sources of the Congo and left at least 
one valley “silent and blackened,” has been welcomed by the 
Royal Geographical Society. To make the welcome unanimous, 
Colonel Yule had to withdraw from the councils of the Society, 
and he has explained the reason of his opposition in a letter to the 
Pall Mall Gazette. While admitting that Mr. Stanley “ has done 
the greatest feat in the history of discovery’—and what praise can 
be higher or more cordial?—he thought that Mr. Stanley “ had 
grave things to explain.” That is the opinion of very many people 
who are not influenced, as Mr. Stanley supposes, by “ foolish anti- 
American prejudices.” These prejudices cannot affect the ques- 
tion, The honour and glory of this affair is shared by the 
newspaper which is not only English, but fond of proclaiming the 
fact. ‘The thoroughly English name of Levy-Lawson and the 
American title of Gordon Bennett should be conferred, Lord 
Houghton thinks, on the two lakes discovered by Mr. Stanley. 
While Lake Levy-Lawson endtres, Englishmen at least have no 
excuse for jealousy of Lake Gordon Bennett, and indeed that feel- 
ing does not exist. We are not envious of the reputation of the 
United States, but we are rather careful of the credit of the 
British flag, which Mr. Stanley has carried at the head of his 
expedition. 

Military adventurers are often excellent people, possessing all the 
virtues except that humanitarian scrupulousness which would only 
stand in their way. We are ready to admit that Mr. Stanley has 
courage, generalship, loyalty, all the best qualities of Cortes, 
of Drake, and of General Walker; the question is whether he has 
a right to display them under the English flag, and whether 
they deserve the approval of a peaceful Geographical Society. 
Colonel Yule does not discuss the propriety of using the flag, 
or the right of two newspapers to send a military expedition 
into Central Africa. We do not think these things unimpor- 
tant; but it may be well first to see what Colonel Yule’s charge 
is, and how Mr. Stanley disposes of it. In Mr. Stanley’s 
letter to the Daily Telegraph of August 7, 1876, he describes 
the treacherous attempt of the natives of Bambireh to seize his 
boat and his party ; for Colonel Yule is rightly satisfied that the 
attempt on the crew was not a mere guess or inference of Mr. 
Stanley’s. The — on that occasion shot fourteen men with 
buck-shot, conical balls, and explosive balls, which, it seems, are 
legitimate missiles in the missionary and civilizing warfare waged by 
the Daily Telegraph. That journal has frequently expressed a strong 
opinion of late as to the wickedness of warfare carried on under 
the pretence of a Christian mission; but we do not know that 
even the Muscovite has employed explosive bullets. This, how- 
ever, is unimportant. The charge against Mr. Stanley is, not that 
he took such “very dear payment,” as he says, “for eight ash 
oars and a drum,” but that he inflicted fresh chastisement in mere 
vindictiveness. Mr. Stanley tries to show, if we understand his 
argument, both by the evidence of his published letters and of his 
private Diary, that his second attack on the people of Bambireh 
was made nece by cireumstances, and was not merely re- 
vengeful. We shall do our best to make his explanations clear. 

Colonel Yule quotes a passage from the letter of August 10, 
1876, in the Daily Telegraph to this etfeet :—“ Remembering the 
bitter injuries I had received from the savages of Bambireh, and 
the death by violence and starvation which we had so narrowly 
escaped, I resolved, unless the natives made amends for their 
cruelty and treachery, to make war on them.” We add from the 
letter—“ and for this purpose I embarked on Mahyiga island.” 
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Read by itself, this statement has only one meaning. The 
natives had lost fourteen men and a chief, and had taken nothing 
but eight oars and a drum, and it was not likely they would 
“ make amends.” Mr.Stanley next “senta party to summon the King 
of Iroba, who very willingly came with three of his chiefs to save 
his ew from the horrors of war.” Mr, Stanley bound the Ki 
with chains and the nobles with fetters of iron, and next day serv 
«he King of Bambireh in the same manner. What was his motive ? 
His Diary supplies the answer, which, indeed, is also, perhaps, 
suggested by part of the original letter. After he had shot the 
fourteen men, and had returned to camp, he found that King 
Rivoma forbade his passage to Uganda by land, while 
had broken his promise by failing to provide canoes in 
which Mr, Stanley might sail past the isle Bambireh to Uganda 
by water. After some delay Mr. Stanley went to King Lukongeh 
with presents and collected a flotilla. With these canoes he 
arrived near Bambireh, probably at the isle Mahyiga (Diary, 
July 21). If we read the Diary rightly, he was in a difficult 
= with regard to suyplies, because the near mainland was 
ostile. “ We have been negotiating with Iroba island to get 
food, but natives are so treacherous and difficult to deal with” 
(Diary). These very natives, however, had just given up their 
King to be chained. We are now to suppose that Mr. Stanley 
was compelled by the hostility of the mainland to secure the good 
faith, or at least the harmlessness, of the people of Bambireh. 
Thus the Diary says (July 25):—* Told natives that I must have 
a of good faith in my hands or the return of the oars, that I 
ew the mainland was hostile, and that, since I must proceed to 
Uganda, I must know that I should be at liberty to proceed in 
peace, as I was not willing to risk people in rotten and crowded 
canoes before a sure peace was made, and we could be assured that 
we should not be attacked while coasting their island towards 
Uganda. The natives promised to bring hostages this afternoon.” 
Next day the King of lroba was chained, as we have seen, and on 
the following day (July 27) “the King of Bambireh was brought 
to my camp and two chiefs. Discover from King of Bambireh 
that Antari, king of the mainland, means to make war on me; it 
is for this purpose that canoes backwards and forwards between 
mainland and island.” On lap 28th and 29th Mr. Stanley was 
reinforced by the arrival of fourteen canoes, and more than four 
hundred men. He also learned that Bambireh was reinforced “ in 
order to impede our passage over the lake.” On August 3 Mr. 
Stanley sent one of the four hundred, Sabadu, to Bambireh to 
buy food, because the friendly part of the mainland was too 
distant; and Sabadu returned with news that the friendly 
chief of the mainland, who seems to have accompanied him, had 
been murdered. The Bambireh people had also said, with much 
frankness for a treacherous people, “ Look out for mischief to- 
morrow.” On the following day Mr. Stanley “ sailed for attack 
on Bambireh.” The fight, he says, is fairly described in his letter 
to the Daily Telegraph. ‘To return to his letter; the murder of 
the friendly chief “gave me another strong reason why Bambireh 
should be punished.” Again, “ I-wished to punish Bambireh, not 
to weaken myself’ It will be remembered that by skilful 
manceuvres Mr. Stanley tempted the naked savages to show them- 
selves in the open, and even, when they were retreating, to come 
down to the beach to oppose a feigned landing. ‘“ Forty-two were 
counted on the field lying dead, and over a hundred were seen to 
retire wounded ; while on our side only two men sulfered contu- 
sions from stones slung at us.” 

The question is now before the reader—Was Mr. Stunley ani- 
anated by a desire for revenge and a craving for incident, or was he 
obliged to make this attack because his position was otherwise un- 
tenable and his advance to Uganda impussible? In his speech at 
the dinner of the Royal Geographical Society he observed, ‘‘ What 
I have done at Bambireh and other places on the Victoria Nyanza 
and on the Kuango Lualaba las been done to satisfy justice.” If 

words represent his tinal opinion, why does he take so much 
trouble to show that he fought naked savages with explosive 
bullets to maintain his position and clear the waterway? We 
know what is another name for “ wild justice.” Is the judgment 
meted out by a private American citizen, travelling with negro 
allies, at the expense of two newspapers, through a country of 
hostile tribes, is that judgment wild justice or not? Mr. 
Stanley must make his choice. He has no concern with justice, 
no right to administer it; he comes with no sanction, no 
authority, no jurisdiction—nothing but explosive bullets and a 
copy of the Daily Telegraph—iuto a country where he and his 
black allies are intruders and natural enemies. His justice, or 
punishment, is revenge, and this is the plain English of the 
matter. If he withdraws his words about justice and punish- 
ment, and pleads necessity, he is on much safer ground, where we 
cannot censure him. Colonel Yule, it is true, says ‘“ He was not 
on this occasion running the gauntlet between two hostile river 
banks, as afterwards on the Congo. The narrative neither shows 
nor urges any need for his revisiting Bambireh, except for the 
purpose of wreaking what was not, for aught that ap » pun- 
ishment nor even retaliation—these had been inflicted—but 
revenge.” Now, it seems, Mr. Stanley has given his real reason 
for revisiting Bambireh. He had to secure his position, which 
was threatened by a junction of the hostile forces of the main- 
land with those of the island. A reader might have missed this 
motive, for his letter says, as we have seen, that he camped at 
Mahyiga on purpose to make war, unless the natives made 
amends. It was natural to — that he might have 
sailed peacefully past Bambireh. What was there to detain 


him at Mahyiga? He mercifully prevented his allies, the 
Waganda and Wanguana, from landing on Bambireh and ex- 
terminating the bad people of that island. He did not burn 
their villages, if they have any, nor leave their valleys “ blackened 
and silent.” We must believe, in fact, that his position was 
almost exactly the same as on the Congo, where he was “run- 
ning the gauntlet,” and that he could not pass Bambireh without 
fighting. He could not have safely sailed past Bambireh without 
sending men to buy food from a tribe whose chief he had lately 
shot, and so tempting further hostilities, which had to be punished. 
One had imagined that he might have steered outside Bambireh, 
which, on the sketch map, lies at some distance from the main- 
land. ‘To his black allies, Mr. Stanley thus explained his action:— 
“T had come . . . to punish them (Bambireh) for their 
treachery and attempted murder of myself and the boat's crew.” 
Mr. Stanley must be taken to be the best judge of the necessities 
of his position, and it is only to be regretted that he introduced 
“justice ” into the discussion. 

If Mr. Stanley’s attack on Bambireh was necessary, it is only 
an ordinary part of his whole expedition, and must stand or fall 
with it. Was the expedition necessary? and, if so, was it con- 
ducted by the proper persons? Perhaps the Geographical Society 
cannot exist without rivers, and it may be so noble an institution 
that all the horrors of war must be perpetrated rather than that it 
should perish. Still one prefers to see war conducted by civilized 
Powers, if possible, and by professionals, Mr. ae allowed the 
Pococks, his English servants, to tarnish the English flag, by taking 
it into countries where it was never seen before, as the banner of the 
Newspaper Militant. It is not ridiculous, it is not sentimental, to 
denounce war which is waged on mere savages in the interest of 
speculative capitalists and their journals. The horrors are the 
same as those which the Telegraph wails over when they befall 
the Turks. The women and children of “ burning villages and 
blazing settlements ” suffer just as much whether the missionary 
power that supplies the torch resides in Peterborough Court 
or in St. Petersburg. When “each gentle hill in Uganda 
is crowned with a ha village and spired church 
from which the bells sound the call to a gospel ser- 
vice,” then perhaps this private Holy War of Messrs. Levy- 
Lawson and Gordon Bennett will be justified by its fruits. “The 
blessing of the Gospel of Peace,” as the Iecord said, and of Lord 
Houghton, will be on the work. To speak the truth, it is as 
wretched as it is ridiculous that a Special should be 
allowed to make and threaten war, and that a Society like the 
Geographical Society should encourage and applaud this sort of ex- 
ploration. The memory of Park and Livingstone, and of the dis- 
coveries which they made, the toils which they endured, re- 
proaches this new mode and these motives of assault on unknown 
countries. The Datly Telegraph is very fond gf waving the banner 
in the figurative sense; it should be content with that, and not 
send out Mr. Stanley “to form my line of battle, the American 
and English flags waving as our ensigns.” 


THEATRES AND MUSIC-HALLS. 


TTENTION has often been drawn in these columns to the 
one point in which, so far as artistic matters are concerned, 
London is immeasurably behind the great cities of the Continent 
—that is, in the place occupied by the dramatic art. It is not that 
talent either for writing or for acting plays is wanting in London ; 
we have a potential, if not an actual, amount of talent in these 
directions which hardly any foreign city can surpass. But, just 
as there are certain plants which cannot grow in perfection 
without artificial support, so it may be said do the fine arts, 
among which the dramatic art should surely be included, need 
sume regulated system of encouragement for their full develop- 
ment. It may be said in answer to this that the working of the 
system pursued in the case of another art in London is not so 
satisfactory as to stimulate the pursuance of the same plan in 
other instances; but the obvious — to this is that, however 
imperfect and faulty a system it may be, it is at least better than 
none at all. The evil results of theatrical management being a 
mere matter of speculation are obvious enough. An amount of 
dramatic talent which combined might form a en, capable 
of rivalling that of the Francais or the Hoftheater of Vienna is 
scattered about among different theatres, and runs more or less to 
seed for want of control; and when actor-managers are found, as 
they happily are sometimes, with a love for their art which in- 
duces them to think more of general effect than of their individual 
glory, they are prevented from doing full justice to the powers of 
their companies by the consideration that, if a bold attempt should 
fail, the consequent loss will fall entirely upon themselves, 
Thus far the Parisians (to say nothing of other Continental 
ples), who are proverbially supposed to order these matters 
tter, have an immense advantage over us. They have, to begin 
with, the Théitre Francais, which is generally regarded as a State 
institution, but which in fact corresponds very nearly to an en- 
dowed college with fellowships, exhibitions, and a training school 
in connexion with it; and there are besides the Odéon, and 
various other theatres, dramatic and musical, which enjoy a sub- 
vention from the public money. But, a from the fact that 
there is at least one tower of strength to resist more or less the 
wth of vicious tendencies in dramatic matters in Paris, the 
theatrical art there is exposed to much the same dangers that beset 
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it here; and an instructive lesson may be drawn from the able ex- 
position of these by M. Albert Delpit, in an article on the “ Liberty 
of the Theatre,” in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

This liberty in its most literal sense began in Paris on January 19, 
1791, when, in answer to a petition demanding the right to play 
tout et partout presented by La Harpe to the National Assembly, 
a decree was pronounced of which this was the first article: —“ Tout 
citoyen fogs a élever un théiitre public, et y faire représenter des 
piéces de tous les genres, en faisant, préalablement a 1’établisse- 
ment de son théitre, sa déclaration & la municipalité du lieu.” 
This decree remained in force until the great Napoleon instituted 
a repressive legislation, which in its turn gave way in the time of 
the Second Empire to a revival of the ancient liberty. M. Delpit 

ints out that during the first fifteen years of complete theatrical 
iberty there were more than fifty bankruptcies of theatrical specula- 
tors, while during the fifteen which followed under the repressive 
system there were only five. In 1848 the question came up again, 
and was gone into by a special Commission. The elder Dumas 
spoke strongly in favour of liberty ; he admitted that numbers of 
bankruptcies would be caused, but he hoped that after a time 
there would be left ten or twelve well-established theatres, 
“Let us rather,” said Scribe, “establish these ten or twelve 


theatres at once.” Going on to speak of the present state of things, | 


M. Delpit describes how easy it is for a penniless adventurer to 


open a theatre, and how many families are for the time being ruined | 
by his failure. “Si au moins,” he writes, “Tart profitait de ces 


ruines!” So far from this being the case, not one theatre of 
serious importance has owed its origin to the decree of 1864, 
which has only served to hel 
joue un peu partout.” Intelligent writers have abandoned serious 
undertakings for operettas and féertes. ‘“ Les troupes d’ensemble, 
qui faisaient naguére la fortune des directeurs et 
été disséminées par cela méme que le nombre des scénes était plus 
— On a vu sortir on ne sait d’oi une multitude 

facteurs pitoyables, et l’on a connu ce scandale de femmes 
de mauvaise vie montant sur les planches.” This passage 
exhibits a striking likeness between the state of things in 
London and in Paris. Change only the names operetta and 
féerte to operetta and burlesque, and the tale may be told about 
ourselves. Perhaps indeed the anecdote of a playwright who, 
conscious that one scene in a féerie was very ill-written, said, “ No 
matter; we will have fifty more women on the stage, and the 
audience will never find it out,” could hardly be told of more than 
one London theatre; but,so far as the scattering of theatrical 
talent and the generally low aim of theatrical enterprises are con- 
cerned, our case is precisely that of our neighbours, 

For these evils it is impossible to suggest any complete remedy ; 
and until the dream of a national theatre is fulfilled we may 
content to have one or two theatres where the care and complete- 
ness of performance and mounting that belong to subsidized 
theatres abroad are aimed at. There is, however, another danger 
common to Paris and London which it is desirable to observe 
and guard against while there is yet time. On July 1, 1864,a 
police order was made in Paris to this effect :—“Sont astreints 
comme par le passé & notre autorisation préalable, et par con- 
séquent laissés en dehors de la présente ordonnance, les cafés- 
concerts et cafés dits chantans ow les exécutions instrumentales et 
vocales doivent avoir lieu en habit de ville, sans costumes ni 
travestissemens, sans décors, et sans mélange de prose, de danse et 
de pantomime.” This regulation still exists, but is persistently 
disregarded. It occurred some time ago to a proprietor of a 
café-concert that there was a large class of the Parisian populace 
who would rather go to a café-concert, where they could drink 
and smoke, than to a theatre, if they could only find as much en- 
tertainment there. To provide them with this it was necessary to 
elude in some way the police regulation. The first steps were 
to supplement the prescribed “habit de ville” by a “ make-up,” 
and to introduce a few spoken lines between the verses of the 
songs. The next step was a stroke of genius. A tragic actress 
was engaged to recite a scene of Racine, and the manager, wishing 
to convey the lessons of high art as fully as possible to his audience, 
begged that she might be allowed to appear in a peplum instead of 
in ordinary evening dress. Permission was granted, “et le tour 
fut joué.” A precedent was established, and from that time 
costume became added to the attractions of the cafés-concerts. 
Then it was easy enough to give to a duet or a trio a kind of 
dramatic purpose, and to extend this by degrees more and more 
until “ aujourd’hui, sans en avoir le droit, les cafés-concerts jouent 
des opérettes, des vaudevilles et des drames, et font aux théatres 
une concurrence formidable.” In 1870 the dangers of this tolerance 
were represented to the administration of police; but answer 
was made that any check put upon the cafés-concerts would entail 
a serious pecuniary loss to a large number of people, that no 
theatres but utterly insignificant ones could suffer by their exist- 
ence, and that the interests of art were in no way affected by them. 
This view, says M. Delpit, has been proved to be false. In the 
first place, the want of rising dramatic and operatic talent is to be 
attributed to the existence of the cafés-concerts. A student who 
has gained a prize at the Conservatoire finds himself in the position 
of having to go SS yet more study, receiving but a 
small salary the while, before he can take anything like an assured 
place in one of the companies, or of appearing at once at a 
café-concert and receiving a —_ salary. It is no wonder if he 
chooses the worse to do which involves breaking his engage- 
ment with the Government as a Conservatoire student, which 
oddly enough he is always allowed to do. In the second place, and 


the spread of “Vopérette, qui se | 


es auteurs, ont | 


it is with this perhaps that we are chiefly concerned, the influence 
of the cafés-concerts not only upon popular music, but also upon 
popular morals, is most pernicious. M. Delpit, looking over a number 
of the most popular songs of the day, found that in every one of 
them there was some “ outrage a la décence.” For all these songs 
there is a large sale, and beyond that the most attractive among 
them are invariably produced sooner or later on the boards of a 
real theatre, beginning perhaps with being “|’attrait principal de 
quelque représentation & bénétice.” This being so, it is no wonder 
that some theatrical managers take their cue from the managers of 
cafés-concerts, and appeal to the same low tastes that their rivals 
gratify in the hope of making money. “ Faut-il supprimer les 
cafés-concerts?” asks M. Delpit finally, after having gone at 
greater length into their various evil influences. His answer is that 
this need not, as indeed it cannot, be done; but that the regulations 
against costume and dialogue should be strictly enforced. When 
that is done, he thinks, when the cafés-concerts lose the attractions 
which are strictly the property of the theatre, they will lose their 
popularity, and will no longer be able to divert young actors and 
singers of promise from the right path. 

What M. Delpit has written of cafés-concerts in Paris applies— 
in a less degree, we hope and trust—to music-halls in London. 
But it is only a question of degree; and the influence of most 
London music-halls on their frequenters is not the less bad be- 
cause the Paris music-hall is so far more daring in vice and evil 
suggestion. Attempts have been made to extend the licence now 
accorded to the music-halls so as to have certain kinds of dramatic 
pieces represented to an audience which is attracted by the fact 
that they can combine the delights of eating, drinking, and smok- 
ing with those of witnessing a stage play. M. Delpit’s remarks 
on the observed tendencies of such a licence may serve to warn us 
against the danger of an innovation which is pretty sure sooner or 
later to be again attempted. 


THE COTTON TRADE IN 1877, 


hee publication of Messrs. Ellison and Co.’s comprehensive 
review of the cotton trade during the past year brings before 
us much valuable information respecting that important branch 
of English industry. Under existing circumstances it is natural 
that attention should be chiefly attracted by the gloomier features 
of the subject. The manufacture is in a very depressed state; for 
three consecutive years matters have been growing worse, and the 
prospect in the immediate future is not cheerful. Therefore it is 
not surprising that millowners, who see their profits declining or 
altogether disappearing, should have eyes only for these facts which 
bear out their own experience. Yet the unprejudiced student 
of Messrs. Ellison & Co.’s review will find in it much that 
is encouraging. In the first place it is to be noted that, 
in spite of the steady decline of our export trade since the 
autumn of 1873, our imports of raw cotton were higher in 1876 
than in any former year, even including the inflation iod 
that followed the close of the Franco-German war ; and although 
there was a falling off in 1877, the total imports were still 
higher than in 1875. To put the matter more exactly, the im- 
ports of raw cotton in 1876 exceeded those of 1875 by 34 per cent., 
while those of 1877 showed a decline from the previous twelve- 
month of only 23 per cent. Consequently, if we except 1876 alone, 
the imports of the raw material last year exceeded those of any 
preceding year in our history. This remarkable fact would seem 
to prove that, up to twelve months ago at any rate, the condition 
of the trade was fairly prosperous. Manufacturers would certainly 
not have persisted m augmenting the production season after 
season if they had not been receiving fairly remunerative profits. 
The decline in the imports shows that this was no longer 
the case in 1877, and other facts which we shall cite by 
and by demonstrate that then a period of real adversity 
set in. But, when we bear in mind the political condition of 
Europe and the famines that have been desolating India, China, 
and South America, we shall see sufficient cause for the change 
without supposing any loss of our manufacturing pre-eminence. 
Another favourable circumstance in our position is that our pro- 
ductive capabilities very largely exceed those of the whole Con- 
tinent taken together. The number of our spindles amounts to 
39,500,000 ; those of the Continent to no more than 19,608,000, 
or not quite half as many. It must be added, however, that the 
quantity of raw cotton we imported was only 1,303,500,000 lbs. 
against 1,044,460,000 lbs. imported by the Continent; so that, 
while our superiority in spindles is over one hundred per cent., in 
actual production it is only twenty-five per cent. We need hardly 
observe, however, that our productive capabilities are not measured 
by the outturn of last year. Decreased demand, vanishing profits, 
and labour disputes caused, as we have seen above, a considerable 
diminution even upon the production of 1876, when the full energy 
of our manufacturers was by no means ~ forth. On the other 
hand, it is not likely that depression has had as injurious an effect 
upon our European competitors as upon ourselves. As a rule, they 
manufacture only for tue home market, which is secured to them 
by protective duties; we, on the contrary, supply all the world. 
We are therefore more affected than they by general depression, 
by the Russo-Turkish war, and by so many famines in different 
quarters of the globe. Consequently, the probability is that our 
existing productive capabilities exceed the actual production mach 


uct 
more considerably than is the case in other countries, and therefore 
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that we are better able to take instant advantage of a revival of | 
prosperity. In any case there can be no doubt that we have more 
available capital and a greater abundance of skilled labour to put 
ourselves in a position to meet a rising demand, Up to 1876, 
as we have seen, our production had steadily i in spite of 
the growth of the cotton industry abroad; and a temporary check 
affords no reason to suppose that it will be otherwise in the future. 
Even as matters stand, the figures quoted above show that we 
used up in so bad a year as the last twenty-five per cent. more raw 
cotton than all the rest of Europe taken together. If now we add 
the United States, we find that our production was 1,303,500,000 
lbs. inst 1,674,460,000 lbs. for the rest of Europe and tbe 
United States. In other words, the United States and Continental 
Europe together used up only about twenty-eight per cent. more 
raw material than we did in a year which has been exceptionally 
adverse to us. Our manufacturing position, then, does not seem 
to be exposed to serious danger. 

From a return compiled by an Oldham paper, and quoted in 
Messrs. Ellison and Co.'s review, we learn that out of forty 
spinning Companies in the Oldham district no more than four 
declared dividends in the third and fourth quarters of 1877. | 
Further, it appears that the dividends of the forty Companies | 
for the whole year averaged only 3} per cent. against 11 ae cent. 
in 1876. Even these figures do not express the whole difference | 
between the two years; for, as a matter of course, some | 
at least of the thirty-six Companies which earned no> 

fits in the past half-year must have suffered actual 
ean and these losses are to be added to the absence 
of dividends. As the Oldham mills generally are understood 
to possess the latest improvements in machinery, and to be worked 
upon the most economical principles, it would seem probable 
that they may be taken as not unfavourable representations | 
of the cotton industry of the country. If so, nothing needs to 
be added to the figures just cited to prove the unprosperous con- 
dition into which that great industry has fallen. And, unfor- 
tunately, — for the current year is not much more | 
promising. hile the apprehensions of a general European war | 
continue, it is impossible that business can revive, and if, unhap- | 
pily, those hensions should be verified, the energies of the 
country will be diverted into other channels. Even if peace 
should be eventually maintained, a considerable time must be 
consumed in getting the delegates of the Great Powers assembled 
in Conference, and in the discussion of the various thorny pro- 
blems for which somehow or other a solution must be found. At 
the very best, therefore, an early assurance of a peaceful settle- 
ment is not to be looked for. Were such a settlement effected, 
there would still remain a serious physical obstacle to the revival 
of the cotton manufacture. Owing to drought in India and 
Brazil and to a low Nile in pt, the crops of those three 
countries were extremely short last year ; so much so, indeed, 
that Messrs. Ellison and Co. anticipate a serious deficiency 
of supply in the present season. Were the consumption to equal 
that of last year, this anticipation would probably be realized, 
and the embarrassments of millowners would in consequence be 
enhanced by a sharp rise of prices in the raw material. But, 
after the experience of last year, and with the prevailing dis- 
quietude of the Continent, it is highly unlikely that the con- 
sumption will be maintained. On the contrary, the probability is 
that the restriction of production which a section of millowners 
and operatives alike have been advocating will be brought about 
— compulsion of circumstances, and will result in a consider- 

e di of mill hands, and a lamentable increase of 
pauperism. So far as can be foreseen at present, therefore, the 
prospect of a revival in the cotton trade before next harvest does 
not seem very likely. 

As regards the causes of this depression, we have already glanced 
at the principal of them. Ever since the autumn of 1873, the 
commercial countries of the world have been suffering under the 
ears ; 
each 


ap t, the effect of this cause was intensified. The famines in 
India, China, and Brazil have still further restricted the market 
for our cotton goods. And the protective policy pursued by so 
many foreign nations has been steadily diminishing the number of 
our customers. The growth of the cotton manufacture in Bombay 
has produced the like result. That growth was, sooner or later, in- 
evitable because of the co-existence in our Indian empire of coal, 
iron, and the raw material, because also of the security afforded by 
British law, and of the abundance and cheapness of labour; but 
there can be no doubt that it has been accelerated and fostered by 
the dishonesty of some of the Lancashire manufacturers, who 
flooded the Indian markets with calico that melted away in the . 


first If it has been in 

anes import duty which has an incidentally protective operation, 
is is at any rate not a new dilliculty; nor is it to be overcome 

either by denouncing an indi source of Indian revenue or 
clamouring for an absurd and impossible excise duty. Lastly, 
unmanageableness of the operatives has contributed to bring 

about the evil plight in which they now find themselves. Insist- 

ing upon restriction of production rather than reduction of wages, 


they have prevented the fall of prices necessary to stimulate con- 
sumption. In addition to these general causes of depression, there 
has of late been also a comparative scarcity of the low grades of 
raw cotton. 

If we are right in the inferences and explanations we have now 
laid before our readers, the foreign competition of which we 
hear so much has played but a small ge in bringing about the 
depression, which is, unfortunately, only too real. Its influence, 
in fact, has been almost exclusively indirect; or rather it would be 
more correct to say, speaking generally, that it is the prohibitive 
tariffs, which shut us out from so many countries, that do us injury, 
not the competition of foreigners in the open markets of the world. 
The number of our spindles and the extent of our actual production, 
compared with those of all the rest of the world, seem to prove 
that conclusively. Another argument which to our mind appears 
wholly untenable is that the increase of mills and spindles during 
the past dozen years has been so excessive as to bring about the 
glut from which we are now suffering. In the ten years between 
1865 and 1875, Mr. E. Ashworth lately stated, eleven millions 
sterling had been sunk in adding to the number of spindles, and 
the looms had also been greatly increased. We would ask Mr. 
Ashworth how he would have this country maintain its manu- 
facturing pre-eminence if not by insuring a superiority of pro- 
ductive we Surely, if other countries add to their looms 
and spindles, Great Britain must do so likewise, or else see her 
trade gradually filched away from her. This argument is, in truth, 
neither more nor less than a plea for restriction of production; but 
employers and workpeople may both rest assured that by that 
device they will never attain real prosperity. 


REVIEWS. 


DUNCKER’S HISTORY OF ANTIQUITY.* 


they work of Professor Max Duncker’s is perhaps the first history 

of the ancient world the publication of which will be regretted 
by no considerable section of historical students. It is clear from 
the outset that the author has carefully taken the proportions of his 
vast subject, and that.he has not allowed himself to be dazzled by 
the splendid but cumbrous forms of civilization which preceded 
the truer political and social growth of the Aryan nations, We 
can see at once that he has measured rightly the relative import- 
ance of the East and the West, and that, while he is anxious to 
do full justice to the former, he has no unreasonable demands to 
make on the faith or the credulity of his readers. Hence the ap- 
pearance of his work in an English dress is as much a matter of 
congratulation as the publication of another treatise after the 
fashion of many which have preceded it would have been a cause 
for regret. On the manuals which we owe to Professor Rawlin- 
son, to M. Lenormant, and some other writers we have at different 
times expressed our opinion without reserve, the conclusion in 
each case being a protest against a method which would leave us 
virtually at the mercy of Egyptologists and Assyriologists, It 
Professor Duncker’s book had simply put before us such fare as 
that on which Canon Rawlinson bade us feast in his volumes on 
the old empires of the Eastern world, we might have put it aside 
with something like a feeling of surfeit. Happily, we are invited 
here to a banquet of a very different kind. No attempt is made 
to throw a veil over the character of ancient Egyptian history ; 
no ingenious contrivances are employed to get over the difficulties 
of an artificial chronology; nor are we lured into the belief that 
there is a chronology where in fact there is none. 

Starting with the frank admission that the periods assigned 
in various schemes to the first king of Egypt are separated 
from each other by vast gulfs of years, Professor Duncker goes 
on to confess that we have nothing to guide us in ascertaining the 
true date. He asserts, indeed, at the end of his chapter on this 
subject that “the arrangement of Egyptian chronology proposed 
by Lepsius has for the first time introduced a well-considered 
system into the whole” (p. 40); but he makes no secret of the 
objections which lie against the basis of this arrangement; and 
the clearness with which these objections are drawn out in the 
previous pages can leave the reader in no sort of doubt as to the 
nature of the material with which he is dealing. The 
amount of trust which he may place in the results thus 
obtained will vary according to the value which he may be 
disposed to assign to history without chronology and to 
chronology without history. fessor Duncker does not indeed 
say that the name Menes a suspicious likeness to that of the 
Indian Menu and the Hellenic Minos; but he does tell us that 
the date of his reign extracted from Manetho differs by nearly a mil- 
lennium fromthat given by Diodorus, and he then asks what weight 
should be ascribed to the listsof Manetho. The answer introduces 
us into a wild scene of confusion. From these lists it would seem 
that 388 kings reigned between Menes and Cambyses ; according 
to Diodorus there were 479; according to Herodotus 346. But, 
further, we have writers professing to quote from Manetho, and 
their quotations are irreconcilable. Africanus represents the rule 
of the Hyksos or Shepherds as lasting for nearly nine hundred 


* The Hi of Antiquity. From the German of Professor Max 
Duncker, By Evelyn Ab M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, 
Oxford. Vol. I. London: Bentley & Son. 1877. 
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d in its turn is being reached. The opening up of the Eastern ques- | 
; tion has intensified the mischief by adding uncertainty respecting 
j the future to diminished means of purchasing, and by impoverish- 
i ing Turkey, the Principalities, Russia, and in a lesser degree 
: Austro-Hungary. As the pretension of Russia to settle the ques- { 
tion over the heads of the other Great Powers became more 
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years; Josephus allows them barely more than half that time, 
while Eusebius reduces them to little more than a century; and 
yet all speak on the same authority. The case becomes worse 
‘when we turn to Eratosthenes, in whose list the Jast name nearly 
corresponds to that of the king who in Manetho was reigning when 
the Hyksos invaded the land. Down to ~ pn 
ives thirty-eight kings, covering a period of 1,076 years, w 
for the same i we have ‘in Manstho fourteen dynasties of 241 
or more kings, whose reigns extended over three thousand years. 
When we betake o ves to the monuments the differences are 
not less amazing. In the great temple of Ammon at Karnak fifty- 
four kings are figured as ecessors of Amosis; in Manetho 
Amosis 1s by a line of 284 monarchs. In the temple 
built by Sethos I. at Abydos 65 kings came between Menes and 
Amenemha IV.; to Manetho the number was 104. 
After the same fashion the us to have 
240 ki Se ‘ore the eighteenth dynasty, in p 
of the 284 of Manetho. Both on the papyrus and in Manetho the first 
king after the gods is Menes; but, adds Professor Duncker, “ of the 
names which follow only a few agree with those in Manetho, and 
a few more with those of the tables of Karnak, Abydos, and 
Sakkarah. But here also the same names occupy different places 
in the series” (p. 25). In face of this mass of contradictions, we 
are warned tersely and plainly that “‘ we must give up the hope of 
ascertaining the antiquity and course of Egyptian history on such 
data.” One thing, as he says, seems clear enough—namely, that, 
long before the days either of Manetho or of Herodotus, ‘‘ Menes 
was considered the first King of Egypt.” The value of this con- 
viction, in the presence of the similar legends relating to Minos 
and Menu, is another matter; but, if Professor Duncker seems in- 
clined to think that the line of Egyptian rulers began with Menes, 
he rejects ruthlessly the schemes which have been devised to get 
over some at least of the difficulties of early Egyptian history, and 
to find the key to the puzzle of the long and confused series of 
kings made by the ——- priests. He has already shown that 
the contradictions exhibited everywhere prove that “the number 
and the succession of the kings were not upon even by the 
priests themselves ” ; but he insists that it is also “‘ clear from the 
accounts of Herodotus and Diodorus that the series of kings were 
strictly successive”; and thus the device of contemporaneous 
dynasties for abridging vast periods of time is scattered to the 
winds. In fact, the charge brought by M. Lenormant with 
almost fierce vehemence against the old Hindu traditions is 
er on those of t. Egyptian 
records have no chronology, time being reckoned by the reigns of 


. The beginning of the human dynasties 
must be placed at the beginning of one of these periods, and so 
Menes is assigned to the early part of the sixth millennium B.c. 
We are dealing, in short, with a scheme as artificial as that which 


passed from the expulsion of the Hyksos before Shishak — 
to reign. If we allow, as he thinks we ought to allow, another 
five centuries for the occupation of these nomadic intraders, we 
make the end of the old monarchy synchronous with the begin- 
ning of the second millennium 8.c. Calculations of a like kind 
would lead to the conclusion that the Pyramids of Memphis were 
built about 2500 B.c.; nor can a less period than that of 
five more centuries be allowed for the growth of a civiliza- 
tion which should render the erection of such stupendous monu- 
ments possible. In support of this conclusion we have the indubi- 
table fact “that the oldest monumente of Egypt—and they are 
also the oldest in the world—exhibit the in 
of the art of writing”; and when we remember that all writing 
must proceed from pictures, we may well be staggered at the length 
of time which — while the first actual imitative draw- 
ings were being rubbed down until they were reduced to a form 
ing that of mere phonetic characters. 

‘o all this the most exacting historical student will take no 
exception. If he allows, as he must ene Se —— 

ity is a subject as im) as it is interesting, he cannot deny 
hastily rej ‘ar from sayi in laying stress on suc 
conclusions, undue on of belief, we 
are constrained to allow that Sir Cornewall Lewis is fully avenged 


in the pages of Professor Duncker. We have heard much of a 
reaction against his sweeping scepticism, and have been bidden to 
remember that his method would, if pushed to its logical issue, 
destroy all history. But here, in a work dealing with a subject in 
which bold assumption has been made to do duty for trustworthy 
evidence, we find not only his method but even his conclusions 
fully justified ; and at once we are made to feel that in Professor 
Rowkres have a guide whom we may safely follow. We should, 
however, be leaving a false impression if we allowed any one to sup- 
pose that his work, as a whole, was confined to the examination of 
matters which Sir Cornewall Lewis might.have been tempted to 
throw aside as worthless. His first volume deals with questions of 
the deepest moment and the widest interest ; nor is it too much to say 
that perhaps a more delightful picture of the origin and growth of 
civilization in the valley of the Nile has never been drawn. Asa 
physical geographer Professor Duncker is scarcely inferior to Pro- 
fessor Curtius. As an historical critic he is at least his equal, and 
in this capacity he has done excellent service in the chapters 
which he devotes to the history, the civilization, and the religion 
of the Semitic nations generally. A vivid picture of the physical 
geography of each country is followed by a summary of its tradi- 
tions and its history which nowhere sacrifices clearness for the 
sake of brevity. The chapters on the growth of the Jewish nation 
are full of interest; the effect produced on the people by 
their contact with the Egyptians, while it is well drawn out, is 
probably not exaggerated. ‘This effect showed itself in a repul- 
sion so strong that, ‘even what was best in the Egyptian religion, 
the belief in the existence of the soul after death and in oon 
from death to a new life, was not adopted by the Israelites.” The 
fact is patent, and has long been marked; and, if Warburton’s ex- 
planation of it may be admitted , others may at the least deserve 
consideration. In his treatment of the historical books of the Old 
Testament Professor Duncker asserts the existence of two texts 
with later Levitical and prophetic additions. It would have been 
well had he informed his readers, not all of whom may be learned 
in these matters, how the several texts and the revisions are to be 
distinguished. As it is, not a few will probably feel that they 
must either accept his conclusions without questioning them or 
reject them altogether. It is true that they may find guidance 
elsewhere; but the plan of a History of Antiquity should leave no 
need for such u search. Apart, however, from a few such 
blemishes, the book is one of permanent value, while of the trans- 
lator’s work it is bare justice to say that it could scarcely be im- 
ag For the English reader it is throughout an English 


THE LAND OF BOLIVAR 


Bolivar Mr. Spence means Venezuela, and to 
Venezuela Mr. Spence went in 1871, and he stayed there 
eighteen months. He has made the most of Venezuela, just as 
Venezuela made the most of him. He was féted, lived on affable 
terms with the Ministers and the leaders of Venezuelan fashion, 
got two concessions, and the thanks of the British Minister for 
ing up a Venezuelan mountain. On the other hand he has pro- 
two volumes on illustrated by en- 
vings, and containing, am other interesting portraits, those 
éf the gentleman who cashed Mr. Spence’s letters of credit, and of 
another gentleman who has resided almost all his life on a deso- 
late island off the coast. No one could have been better fitted to 
to Venezuela than Mr. Spence, for he is interested in politics, 
Fisto ,mountains, birds, orchids, and miscellaneous literature. He 
collected a museum of Venezuelan objects during his stay, and 
showed it in England on his return with great success. He 
made or procured, and gives as an appendix, a complete list of all 
known Venezuelan orchids and of all works in which reference to 
Venezuela is made. He ascended a peak near Caracas which no 
one had ascended before, and a space of nearly a hundred pages is 
occupied in telling how Mr. Spence went up, how he came down, 
and what was said in his honour when he got to the bottom, and 
by the textual insertion of a Spanish poem on the occasion written 
by “the greatest living of Venezuela.” Mr. Spence, however, 
+ Aen considers his readers, and the thread of this composi- 
tion, which ishmen cannot be to understand, is broken 
by the insertion of the likeness of a rare plant which Mr. Spence 
found in his ascent. For some & modest and simple work 
is best ; but it is , with regard to a place like Venezuela, a 
comfort to have a complete work. And it seems impossible that 
any other book about Venezuela can be wanted by persons who can 
refer to these volumes. There cannot be more to be 
known either about the country or the author, and as to the feeling 
awakened in Venezuelan hearts by Mr. Spence’s iation of the 
country, it is only necessary to quote the words of a leading citizen 
at a banquet given by Mr. Spence on the eve of his departure :— 
“ Providence has decreed that in an epoch of 
country a son of England—the nation of good sense—should come 
amongst us, and with that ical instinct which the English 
ss he should un that our nation would raise herself 
her fall with greater vigour than ever to re-establish the 
equilibrium of interests, the reign of principles, and progress in all 
its forms.” 
* The Land of Bolivar ; or War, Peace, and Adventure in the 
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e kings ; an ortunately the Egyptian theory which determin 
the duration of the Sothiac period led to what he calls “ a cyclic |’ : 
vided the Roman annals, down to the burning of the city by the 
Gauls, into three periods of 120 years each, and determined the 
length of reign of each king accordingly. Taken, therefore, as a 
whole, the Manethonian scheme, not less than the Roman, is, to 
adopt Niebuhr’s trenchant phrase, a forgery and a fiction. 
Confronted by these apes contradictions, we might be tempted 
to throw aside the subject of early Egyptian history as not worth a 
thought. Such a conclusion would be, to say the least, unwar- 
ranted or rash. If we can find our way through the labyrinth, we 
can do it, as Professor Duncker insists, only by seeking for external 
evidence and giving little credence to the priests and their tradi- a 
tions. Adopting this method, he finds the first fixed starting 
— in Egyptian chronology in the invasion of Palestine by 
hishak, who appears as Sesonchis, the first king of the twenty- 
second dynasty of Manetho, and whose “2 al in his lists begins 
in the year 934 B.c. ae to the Hebrew chronology this 
date would be too late by perhaps a generation. This differ- 
ence may, he thinks, be a matter of no great consequence when 
we are seeking to determine, not the dates of particular events 
in the reigns of individual kings, but the main eras in the growth 
of a nation. In Professor Duncker’s belief five centuries had 
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There are two small classes of Englishmen who take a real in- 
terest in Venezuela—those who collect orchids, and those who 
have invested in the securities of that defaulting Republic. There 
is also a class, smaller perhaps than either of these two, who wish 
to know all phy and all history, even the history of the free 
fights of Spanish colonies. These enthusiasts, having first ascer- 
tained where Venezuela is, may be glad to know, on the ay 
of Mr. Spence, that Venezuela contains 426,712 square miles, an 
as is always the case with that sort of place, is as bigas France 
Spain, England, and a few smaller countries put together. It 
has an immense coastyline, extending over a thousand miles, with 
thirty-two ports, fifty creeks, al five gulfs. It has, it need 
scarcely be said, three zones—agricultural, pastoral, and forest. 
Twenty independentStates, each of which is described by Mr. Spence, 
make up its federation, which is ruled over by a Congress with 
two Siasbais; both popularly elected, and by a President who 
until lately stayed in office until some other President turned him 
out, and then he in turn fought his way back again. The popu- 
lation of all races, which are numerous and mixed, appears to be 
somewhat under two millions; and the national revenue, derived 
almost entirely from the customs duties, is about a million sterling 
a year. Theamount of its nominal debt is beyond calculation ; 
but the precise figure is a matter of merely speculative interest, 
as the uniform practice of Venezuela has been to pledge the cus- 
toms duties, pay for a year anda half, and then stop altogether, and 
invite its creditors to “let bygones be bygones.” In its own 
small way Venezuela has helped, to an extent beyond its — 
capabilities of teaching anything, to instil into the English mind 
two salutary lessons as to foreign investments. The first of these 
lessons is that special hypothecations of this or that tax, or this 
or that customs duty, are not of the faintest advantage to the 
creditor. The second is that a borrowing nation must itself live 
before it can contribute to the living of foreigners. It must have 
enough money for its own needs before it can pay money to 
creditors, The Venezuelans have a revenue of a million, but they 
want it for themselves, and take it, whether they pledge ,the 
customs duties or not. This is why repudiating nations are not, 
as a rule, ashamed of repudiation. They do not feel that they 
are immoral; they are only the victims of circumstances. They 
must have a Government and an army ; and, as some one is always 
trying to upset the Government, the army must be large, and, 
when it can get its pay, expensive. All that they can afford is 
hope—hope for themselves and hope for their exodiions. Hope is 
a bank which is never broken, even when the run on it is as 
serious as it has been in Venezuela; and therefore at Mr. Spence’s 
banquet, Dr. Terrero Atienza could say with confidence and sin- 
cerity that Venezuela was just going to re-establish “ the equi- 
librium of interests and the reign of principles.” 

If we dismiss the irritating thought of its public debt, we 
wn remy 6 rised that there is really so much that is 
good in Venezuela and its inhabitants. Of course it has what are 
called great resources; but that is, after all, but of little conse- 
quence. It had great resources in the days when no European had 
yet come to spread religion and desolation, and when tribes of 
savages ranged over its naturally productive soil. For every 
country the main question always is, What kind of men are the 
men who are the ruling persons in it? The better class of Vene- 
zuelans have, no doubt, many faults; but it is astonishing, when 
their history is considered, that they should be as good as they are. 
In the first place, Venezuela was, of course, a Spanish colony with 
a small population of Spanish extraction, and ruled on the usual 
Spanish principles. It revolted, and the war of liberation was 
very long and very savage. To be cruel and stern in the suppres- 
sion of insurrection was a principle of Spanish policy which was 
carried out in Venezuela as elsewhere. The war, therefore, left 
behind it bitter memories, and the habit of perpetrating, suffering, 
and revenging atrocities. When it was over, two parties were, 
as in every Spanish colony, left face to face. In Venezuela they 
are called the Blues and the Yellows, and in other colonies they 
have other names; but they invariably consist of those whose 
minds are governed by the traditions and habits which Spain im- 
planted during three centuries of empire, and those whose minds 
revolt against these traditions and habits. The sympathies of 
Englishmen are naturally with the latter; and Bolivar, who 
headed the war of independence and subsequently presided over the 
infant Republic, was a man of unusual force, uprightness, and larze- 
ness of character, and was treated with appropriate ingratitude. But 
the notion that, if you disagree with people, you must try to kill 
them, was deeply rooted in the national mind, and its hold had 
been greatly intensified by the incidents and the prolongation of 
the struggle against Spain. After fifty years of contest, which 
was still going on when Mr. Spence was in Venezuela, the Yellows, 
or Liberals, have triumphed, at least for a time, and perhaps 
definitively. What is really remarkable is that the men at the 


’ 


head of the triumphant faction should have so many qualifications 


for good government as the of Mr. Spence show that the late 
President, his Ministers, and the chief persons in . 
They have set themselves to maintain order, to promote education, 
to carry out material improvements. In one of Mr. Spence’s 
numerous appendices is to be found a list of Government works 
undertaken or aa ase: in 1873. It is a pretentious list, and 
much of it records good intentions rather than anything else. 
But enough of solid work remains to justify the admiration which 
. Spence country ini had the courage to 


established by law the principle that the ecclesiastics of Venezuela 
shall be promoted by the Venezuelans, and not by the Pope, and 
shall be educated in the national Universities. Whether the 
continuance of such a Church in these days is a possibility 
remains to be seen. 

The readers of Mr. Spence’s work will find that he made many 
tours in the country, and more uy that he went to look 
after some coal-mines on the banks of a river, and after some 
mineral phosphates on a group of almost uninhabited islands. On 
the principle that every document connected in any way both with 
him and Venezuela is of importance, he sets out the concessions for 
coal and phosphates which he obtained after much wearisome bar- 
gaining. But it is very greatly to his credit that he never says a 
word in favour of his concessions, and avoids even the slightest 
imputation of writing from interested motives. He says in general 
terms that there are many enterprises which might be undertaken 
in Venezuela of a lucrative character; but his book is not meant 
to give hints to speculators, but to describe people, things, and 
scenery. On scenery he is very great, and has a large command of 
beautiful language. Nothing, however, that he has to say on the 
subject can go much beyond the sentiments of a Yankee who, as 
he tells, once said to him when looking at the Pacific, “I guess 
that Ocean’s some ; in feelishus moments like these the voice of man 
aint in keepin’ with the grandeaur of this air panoramar.” If any 
records of scenery and of the excitement offered by the pursuit of 
scenic effects can be interesting to those who read of but do 
not see them, those records are perhaps the narratives of moun- 
tain expeditions. Mr. Spence was justly proud of ascending the 
Naiguata, and he tells us as much about it as any writer can tell 
of any ascent of any mountain. The height is not very great, 
9,430 feet above the sea level. But Mr. Spence is a member of 
the Alpine Club, and we may assume that the mountain was a 
difficult one to climb, seeing that he thinks so much of going up 
it. That it was a virgin peak does notshow much more than that 
the people of Caracas did not form or could not execute the wish 
to go up. When once Mr. Spence proposed to go, several friends 
shared the adventure, and accomplished it with him successfully. 
The chief difficulty or trial which had to be surmounted was the 
want of water, as the attendants drank all of which they had been 
left in charge. Mr. Spence found two or three plants at the top 
which had not previously been known to belong to the flora of 
Venezuela, and there was one which was altogether new to science ; 
this was a tall grass of the genus Chusquea, and the local botanist 
to whom it was submitted immediately named it the Chusguea 
Spencet. Thus even at the very top of the virgin peak the names 
and memories of Venezuela and Mr. Spence grow and flourish 
together. J’ew Englishmen are likely to wish or to have to go to 
Venezuela ; but those few will certainly never think of going there 
without having read these volumes, if they wish to know before- 
hand what the country they are about to visit is like. 


ADAMS'S WOMEN OF FASHION.* 


R. ADAMS complains that a “ plain, straightforward, matter 
AVE of fact style of criticism is sadly out of vogue in our 
sesthetic days.” We had flattered ourselves that our own criticisms 
were not wanting in plainness or straightforwardness. We had 
done our best to call a spade a spade, and when we found that 
a book was worthless, we had not kept the discovery to ourselves. 
But our success, it would seem, has not been so great as we had 
hoped. It is not, however, too late to mend; and we will in our 
criticism of the book before us try to be so outspoken that we shall 
be free, in this one case at least, from Mr. Adams's censure. 

In these two handsome volumes he gives his readers biographical 
sketches of nine “ Women of Fashion and Representative Women in 
Letters and Society.” We have read, we will at once confess, but one 
of these sketches. But we selected one of the longest, and we read it 
with not a little care. It is true that we skimmed a page here and 
there in other parts of the book; but we found nothing that led us 
to read steadily on. In the sketch of Harriet Martineau, for in- 
stance, in the list of her works we found given “that admirable 
series of children’s tales known by the general title of Zhe Play- 
fellow. These four volumes, ‘Settlers at Home,’ ‘The Picnic,’ 
‘ Feats on the Fiord,’ and ‘The Crofton Boys,’ show her at her 
very best.” We quite agree with Mr. Adams that in Zhe Play- 
fellow series Miss Martineau is at her very best. But we can 
hardly think that he is speaking of books that he has himself read. 
It is scarcely possible that any one who has really read the Pea- 
sant and the Prince, that sad tale of the French Revolution, should 
have called it the Picnic. With some show of reason, perhaps, 
that title might have been given to the Dabes in the Wood ; 
with none to the Peasant and the Prince. We might have attri- 
buted this blunder to a mere slip of the pen had we not, in the 
chapters on Mme. d’Arblay, seen reason to believe that Mr. 
Adams writes about matters which are not within his own know- 
ledge. We shall not do him any injustice if we assert that, had 
not Macaulayfwritten his essay on Mme. d’Arblay, Mr. Adams would 
not have written his biographical sketch. He quotes Macaulay 
openly, borrows from Macaulay, though often forgetting to own 
hisdebt; is inaccurate where Macaulay is inaccurate, and blunders 
wherecertainly Macaulay never blundered. Macaulay, in showing how 


* Women of Fashion, and Representative Women in Letters and Society: 
a Series of Bwgraphical and Critical Sketches. Iyy H. Davenport Adams, 
Author ot “ The Arctic World.” &c. 2 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers. 
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- Macaulay. He says “no superior”; while in the original 


much we owe to Miss Burney, says :—“ Most of the popular novels | 
which preceded Evelina were such as no lady would have written ; 
and many of them were such as no lady could, without confusion, 
own that she had read. The very name of novel was held: in 
horror among religious people. In decent families which did not 
profess extraordinary sanctity there was a strong feeling against 
all such works. Sir Anthony Absolute, two or three years 
before Evelina appeared, spoke the sense of the t body of 
sober fathers and p waren Fe when he pronounced the circulating 
library an evergreen tree of diabolical knowledge.” We do not 
agree with all that Macaulay says, but it is not he, but Mr. Adams, 
with whom we are at present concerned. Now Mr. Adams makes 
the following use of this passage :— 

Macaulay speaks of the a) rance of Madame D’Arblay,—better known, 
perhaps, 4 her maiden ao a Fanny Burney,—in the ranks of female 
writers as an important epoch in the literary history of England. And 
the truth of this remark will not be questioned by any person who re- 


members that she was preceded by Aphra Behn and Mrs. Lennox, none of | 


whose works have lived or deserved to live; that most of the popular 
novels before “ Evelina” were such as no woman ought to have written, 
and no lady could have written; and that the horror and hatred with 
which fiction was regarded by the religious world, or by decent society 
generally, were not without the fullest justification. Such novels as were 
not indecent, and such were few, would now be thrown aside with 
contempt by every schoolboy. Sheridan has happily ridiculed them in his 
comedy of “The Pivals.”. .. . And he puts into the mouth of Sir 
Anthony Absolute an expression of opinion which, undoubtely, was 
pr ncoenf by all sober fathers and husbands, and all right-minded mothers 
and wives :—“ A circulating library in a town is as an evergreen tree of 
diabolical knowledge ! ’ 


Mr. Adams ona an assertion of Macaulay’s, and then goes on to 
prove it. He forgets, however, to mention that his proofs are as 
much Macaulay's as the assertion itself, except so far as he has 
weakened them by exaggeration. ‘ Such novels,” he says, “‘as were 
not indecent, and such were few, would now be thrown aside with 
contempt by every schoolboy.” ‘The schoolboy, by the way, is 
borrowed from Macaulay’s works generally, where, however, he 
always appears as a boy in the fourth form. Did Mr. Adams ever 
happen to hear of Richardson and Goldsmith? Ifaschoolboy could 
throw aside with contempt Sir Charles Grandison and the Vicar of 
Wakefield, so much the worse for the schoolboy. Macaulay ends his 
essay by saying, “In truth we owe to Miss Burney not only 
Evelina, Cecilia, and Camilla, but also Mansfield Park, and the 
Absentee.” Mr. Adams thus paraphrases this:—“It is not too 
much to say that to Miss Burney we owe more or less directly the 
masterpieces of Miss Austen and Miss Edgeworth, of Charlotte 
Bronté, Mrs. Gaskell, Mrs. Oliphant, and George Eliot.” He cer- 
tainly does bring down, asit is called, Macaulay's paragraph to the 
latest time. We shall next find some writer passing off on us as his 
own the statement that “ many brave men lived before Agamemnon 
and Osman Pasha.” 


A page or two further on Mr. Adams makes, we must admit, 
some use, though a very slight use, of marks of quotation. 
Macaulay had said “that Miss Burney did for the English 
novel what Jeremy Collier did for the English drama, and she did 
it in a better way.” Mr. Adams writes :—This “ unassuming 
_ accomplished for the English novel that work of restoration 
and purification which J 7 Collier accomplished for the 
English drama, and accomplished it in a‘ better way.’” Mr. 
Adams’s readers may well be puzzled to trace to its source such a 
quotation as this. Macaulay himself had a wonderful memory; 
but even he, though the quotation was from his own writings, 
would scarcely have recalled it. “Better way! better way!” the 
reader will mutter to himself. “The words strike me as familiar 
enough, but where in the world I have seen them I cannot for my 
life tell.” In the next page, and we have only reached the fifth in 
the volume, Mr. Adams writes:—“ With Macaulay we agree in re- 
fusing her a place in the highest rank of art; but we think that 
in the rank to which she belonged she has had few equals, and no 
superior.” If words mean anything, Mr. Adams agrees with 
Macaulay up to a certain point, and then cannot go with him any 
longer. His readers will learn with no small surprise that in the 
whole passage, not only where he agrees, but also where he seems 
to differ, he is paraphrasing Macaulay. “ We are, therefore,” 
wrote Macaulay, “ forced to refuse to Mme. d’Arblay a place 
in the highest rank of art; but we cannot deny that, in the rank 
to which she belonged, she had few equals, and scarcely any 
superior.” Mr. Adams, it will be seen, has gone beyond 


authority it stands “scarcely any superior.” This he does 
more than once. Macaulay had said that Dr. Burney’s “ pro- 
fessional engagements occupied him all day. At seven in the 
morning he began to attend his pupils; and when London was 
full, was sometimes employed in teaching till eleven at night. He 
was often forced to carry in his pocket a tin box of sandwiches 
and a bottle of wine and water on which he dined in a hackney 
coach.” Macaulay has here fallen into one of those exaggerations 
which were only too common with him. Mme. d’Arblay says that 
her father “had always some early pupil who accepted his at- 
tendance at eight o’clock in the morning; and a stray instance 
has been given of its being seized upon even at seven; and during 
the height of the season his tour from house to house was scarcely 
ever finished sooner than eleven at night.” Macaulay therefore 
turns the one instance that had been given of his work beginning 
at seven into a constant habit. He makes a still greater mistake. 
By no means the whole of Dr. Burney's day was given up to his 


pupils. He was at this time writing the second volume of his 


History of Music; and “so urgent,” as Mme. d’Arblay writes, 
“ grew now the spirit of his diligence for the progress of his work” 
that he took his meal in his carriage. It was in his own car- 
riage, moreover, and not in a hackney-coach, that he dined. Mr. 
Adams falls into all Macaulay’s errors and adds tothem. “ His 
time,” he writes, “ was occupied by tuition. His work began at 
seven in the morning and lasted until eleven at night. So ab- 
sorbing were his occupations that he often dined in his hackney- 
coach, which carried him from pupil to pupil, and for this purpose 
always provided himself with a tin box of sandwiches.” Mr. Adams 
drops the London season out of his account altogether, Macaulay 
had said that when Johnson visited Burney “ their conversations 
were sometimes prolonged till the fire had gone out, and the candles 
had burned away to the wicks.” Mr. Adams says:—“ The moralist 
and the musician frequently prolonged their winter-night conversa- 
tions until the candles had burned down in the sockets, and the 
fire sank into its last embers.” Macaulay says that after Miss 
Burney had made a bonfire of all her manuscripts “ she hemmed 
and stitched from breakfast to dinner.” Mr. Adams writes :—“ She 
hemmed and stitched from morn till dewy eve.” Had he read a 
few lines further on in the essay he would have learnt, what a very 
little familiarity with the times would have already taught him, 
that ‘“ the dinners of that time were early, and the afternoon was 
her own.” 

Macaulay falls into two or three slight inaccuracies in describing 
one of the musical evenings at Dr. Burney’s house. He is showing 
how his house “ was crowded with peers, peeresses, ministers, 
ambassadors.” He gives a list of the guests of one evening. He 
has, however, no doubt by inadvertence, brought together into one 

arty those who were present on two evenings. Mr. Adams falls 
into the same error. Macaulay says:—“ The great show of the 
night was the Russian ambassador . . in whose demeanour 
the untamed ferocity of the Scythian might be discerned through 
a thin varnish of French politeness. As he stalked about the 
small parlour, almost brushing the ceiling with his toupée, the 
girls whispered to each other with mingled admiration 
and horror, that, &c.” Mr. Adams writes:—“The great 
show of the night (says Macaulay) was the Russian Am- 
bassador . . . . whose Scythian ferocity could be detected beneath 
a thin varnish of French politeness. As he stalked about the small 
apartment, almost brushing the ceiling with his toupée, the girls, 
&e.” It will be seen that Mr. Adams has changed Macaulay’s 
language, though we cannot say that he has improved upon it. 
lodging-housekeeper certainly calls a parlour an apartment ; but 
it is scarcely reasonable to expect that she should either under- 
stand long words or love simple words. In Miss Burney’s 
narrative we have neither parlour nor apartment, but a drawing- 
room. The toupée did not brush the ceiling, but nearly reached 
the top of the library door. The girls did not whisper to each 
other all the secrets that Macaulay and Mr. Adams mention, 
though it would seem that one whisper passed. The Scythian 
ferocity and thin varnish of French politeness thus appear in the 
original account :— He had a look that uently seemed to say, 
‘I hope you observe that I come from a polished Court? I hope 
you take note that I am no Cossack.’” 

Macaulay, in describing Miss Burney’s entrance upon her degrad- 
ing office as dresser to the Queen, says :—“ Dr. Burney over-ruled all 
his daughter's objections, and himself escorted her to her prison. 
The door closed. The key was turned.” Mr. Adams in his para- 
phrase writes :— So he combated his daughter's objections, over- 
ruled her scruples, and with flashing eye, step elate, and head up- 
lifted, escorted her to the door of the prison-house. It opened and 
it shut.” The flashing eye, step elate, and head uplifted, are cer- 
tainly more than alterations of Macaulay's words; they are addi- 
tions to the facts which he states. Unfortunately there is not 
a word of truth in them. In Miss Burney's own account we read :— 
“We walked; the Queen’s Lodge is not fifty yards from Mra 
Delany's door. My dear father’s own courage all fuiled him in 
this little ~ . . . My dear father now, sweet soul! felt it all 
feet eard in his kind voice that he was now really 
alarmed.” In describing her residence with the Court Mr. 
Adams says:—“The King’s visit to Oxford assumed the pro- 
portions of an event.” We wondered not only at this 
pompous opening of a fresh paragraph, but also at the 
somewhat sudden transition in the narrative. We suspected, 
and with good reason, that we should find the explanation in 
Macaulay. He had been describing the removal of the Court 
from Kew to Windsor, and from Windsor back to Kew. So 
also had Mr. Adams. Macaulay, a few lines lower down, writes :— 
“A more important oceurrence was the King’s visit to Oxford ” ; 
and Mr. Adams, in like manner, follows with his Macaulay im- 
proved. Macaulay next describes Miss Burney’s presence at the 
trial of Warren —— Mr. Adams says:—“ Miss Burney's 
diary throws some vivid side lights on certain historic events 
which transpired during her period of servitude at Court.” This 
use of the word “ transpired” is in itself almost enough to prove 
that he is but little read in the literature of the last century. 
Johnson, not without good reason, disliked it even when used in 
the sense of “ to escape from secrecy to notice.” Croker, in a note 
to Boswell, writes:—“ Transpire has now got into vulgar and im- 
proper use for Ing oF occurring.” 

e cannot follow Mr. Adams through all the blunders he has 
made, but there is one that we must not pass over. He has a 
great deal to say about Evelina, but it is very difficult to believe 
that he has read it with much attention. He very often mentions 
the vulgar people, the Branghtons, and he always gives their name 
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as Braughton. It is only a reader of Evelina who can understand 
the full enormity of this change. But Mr. Adams, we are bound 
to assume, has also read Mme. ign, i Memoirs of Dr. Burney. 
Macaulay certainly had read them, and though Mr. Adams has as 
certainly read Macaulay, yet we are, as we have said, bound to 
assume that he also has read these Memoirs. Can he have forgotten 
the breakfast at Streatham when Johnson, for the moment offended 
with Boswell, “ muttered half to himself, ‘Running about in the 
middle of meals. One would take you for a Branghton.”’ ‘A 


hton, sir!’ repeated Mr. Boswell, withearnestness. ‘ What 
Beanghton 


THE DISTRICTS OF BANCOORA AND BEERBHOOM.* 


T]VHOSE who imagine Lower Bengal to be made up of muddy 
rivers alternating with vast alluvial plains ought to consult 
Mr. Hunter’s volumes on the districts lying to the west of Cal- 
cutta. For a space between the rivers Hooghly and Damudar 
the country ts the same features which are familiar to resi- 
dents near Calcutta and in Jessore, Fureedpore, and other districts 
watered by the Goraiand the Poddha, But after forty miles the 
scene begins to change. Sand takes the place of clay; the ground 
undulates ; rocks and boulders dot the surface of the country ; 
instead of a thick growth of reeds and bulrushes, there appears a 
jungle of thorn and Sau/ trees; and the eye, wearied with mono- 
tonous plains lined by groves of cocoa-nuts and -trees, is re- 
freshed *b ups and downs and by isolated peaks rising occasionally 
to a height of 1,200 0r 1,400 feet. A distant view can be had of 
the continuous chain of hills which shut off the aboriginal Santals 
from the Hindus. The aspect and character of the streams are 
not the same. They are no longer deep and muddy, flowing be- 
tween high banks, their sluggish current carrying a fertilizing 
deposit, and their surfaces dotted with native craft of all kinds and 
sizes. A sil thread of water comes straight from the hills 
with a more impetuous current, and the rivers are fordable 
nearly everywhere in the dry season. During the rains 
such rivers as the More, the Adjai, and the Dhalkisor come down 
in flood at an hour's notice, sink back again almost to their 
normal condition when the rainfall ceases. Railway bridges have 
more than once been swept away by such floods, and bands of 
pilgrims have been detained for twelve hours on the banks of rivers 
where bridges and ferry-boats are equally unknown. During the 
rainy season coal-barges can descend the Damudar, but for pur- 
poses of general communication Western Bengal must look to 
roads. Fortunately the material for road-making is to be had in 
abundance. As the agricultural resources of these tracts are com- 
tively limited, the population is less crowded together. Mr. 
unter finds a compensation for this in the iron and coal and in 
“a promise of inexhaustible mineral wealth.” We fear that this 
promise is not — be soon realized. Of three great Companies 
established to wor. 


have not yet been able to ——— native prejudices, and to im- 


prove indigenous processes by t 
significant that the Geological Surveyor records a deliberate opinion 


these districts as materials for building. But, owing to the weight 
the material and the difficulty of transport, brick, which can 


of 
be burnt almost anywhere in Bengal, holds its own against the 


stone quarries. . Hunter says that a remarkable hill, 
called Susinia, ~ few miles from = station of ery 
covered with jungle, except where it is quarried 
wan Stock If any one had” 
ve, the unscientific, wasteful, and indiscriminate pro- 
ing the material from quarries on this very bill, 
be at no loss to understand why English Companies got 
other products than rice, cotton, and indigo, end, in spite 
best intentions, in failure and Joss. 
hatever may be the hopes of the future, the true attrac- 
of these dustricts have hitherto consisted in their legends, 
t their natural beauty. The view from 
of the hills of Beerbhoom or Bancoora, owing to 
ir isolation, is unique. After an ascent of a few hundred 
a splendid panorama seems to lie before the traveller. 
Yiee crop, green, or just turning yellow, contrasts strik- 
y with the dark Sau/ jungle; reservoirs of water sparkle 
the sunshine like silver; rivers seem threads of the same 
material; on @ clear day the eye takes in a complete circle of thirty 
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miles; no smoke taints the atmosphere, even where villages lie 
thickest, unless it be that of a single column which tells of a 
steam-engine introduced by the independent Englishman ; and we 
miss only the country seat or the church steeple to complete a 
picture of rural fertility and repose. But the only pucka or per- 
manent buildings which stand out from the rest are temples of 
Shiva, and men, where they congregate like ants or bees, 
live in houses of which the thatch is scarcely discernible in the 
wealth of foliage. It is possible that a traveller surveying 
the champaign country from the top of Manjia, or Kora, or 
Raghunathpore, to which he has climbed by a narrow path 
cut in the bare rock and lined with brushwood, may be suddenly 
startled by the appearance of a bear; not the animal which lies 
‘ amidst bones and blood,” like Macaulay’s in the “ Lay of Horatius,” 
but one which lives on honey, roots, and fruits, and rarely attacks 
men unprovoked, as the Himalayan species is too apt todo. Mr. 
Hunter lays rather less stress than we should be inclined to do on 
the terrible clearance of forests which has been going on for nearly 
half a century in the districts of Beerbhoom, Bancoora, and 
Midnapore. He certainly draws attention to the reckless waste 
caused by the charcoal-burners, who have removed everything that 
could be called a tree, and have left nothing except thorns and 
brushwood and low coppice. Now there are tracts in India where 
to uproot the jungle with the spade and plough, or to clear it by 
the easy process of firein March and April, is to make the land more 
capable of supporting a dense population, and to increase the area 
of succulent pasturage. This is the case where jungle lands can be 
drained or ploughed or where high jungle grass must be cleared 
off to allow free play to the young growth. But in the tracts we 
are treating of the clearance of forests entails barrenness instead of 
developing agriculture. Here and there some acres have been 
added to the arable land, and a belt of young trees has been 
rescued from the woodman or the smelter, and allowed to grow up 
into fine timber. But over large portions scrub and brushwood 
are all that remains of the splendid indigenous forest. Theorists 
have been known to assert that the rainfall has already been 
diminished by this improvident waste ; and it is certain that many 
cleared spaces now fulfil no useful purpose at all. They neither 
conceal herds of deer and flocks of peafowl, as they used to do for 
the sportsman, nor can they retain moisture and supply the agri- 
culturist with new and virgin land for the plough. It may be 
asked by other persons than Mr. Bright why an all-powerful and 
beneficent Government does not interfere. The answer is that, 
though this subject has more than once been pressed on their 
notice, the Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal can do but little in 
districts which the Permanent Settlement has handed over to the 
Zemindars. Something may be done to preserve, replant, and cut 
wood with discretion in estates which, during minority, are placed 
under the Court of Wards. A little may be expected from advice 
and example. But nothing short of a legal enactment would 
compel Bengali landowners to plant for posterity and to make the 
most of their fine estates; and from compulsory legislation the 
Government naturally shrinks. The Forest Department has a 
sovereignty over wild tracts where the superior right in the land 
is still retained by the executive power. But in the provinces 
longest under our rule, within a hundred miles of Calcutta, tra- 
versed by railways, and occupied by English Companies, the 
beauty of the country is vanishing, and its natural resources are 
being squandered and exhausted, while Government is reduced to 
~~ this spoliation with vague admonitions and disregarded 
ints. 

Besides this picturesque scenery to refresh the eye, we have 
places of historical interest and families of old descent to grati 
the antiquary or student. The highway to Poori or Jagannat 
lies through Bancoora and Bishunpore for pilgrims who have availed 
themselves of the railway to Ranigunje on their way south from 
the North-Western Provinces. And Mr. Hunter records a legend 
which carries back the origin of the Bishunpur dynasty for more 
than a thousand years, and explains how the aboriginal princes 
gave way to a Hinduor Aryan King. This Bishunpur family 
which has still an era and date of its own, selected for its capital 
a spot about twenty miles south of the modern station of Bancoora 
on the high road to Midnapore and Cuttack. It was once strong], 
fortified with bastions and curtains, within the lines of whic 
Rajas erected temples and palaces and dug vast reservoirs, These 
are now mostly in ruins. Jungle covers the ramparts, on which 
an old gun or two may be seen; leopards prowl in the palaces; 
the representative of the family sighs over past extravagance and 
curtailed estates, and subsists mainly on a monthly pension allowed 
him by the Government. Raj , or Nagar, in the Beerbhoom 
district, some fourteen miles from the civil station, presents us with 
another melancholy instance of fallen greatness. Once the capital 
of a Hindu dynasty, it was bestowed on a Pathan as a military fief 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, and some sketches of the 

rincipal buildings, summer-houses, palaces, and mosques now 
fore us show that it must have been a capital of considerable 
importance. The ruins still bear traces of the elegance with 
which Mahommedan builders invested their edifices. In striki 
contrast to these ruins of native dynasties are the buildings erect 
by Englishmen in the last century, who have handed over to their 
successors the task of collecting shell-lac, cultivating indigo, and 
purchasing raw silk from the native manufacturer. An interesting 
account is given by Mr. Hunter of the experiences of one of these 
early pioneers, who thought he could make a fortune by con- 
tracting for the supply of silk, and who forgot to take into account 
| the exactions of needy Rajas, the fickleness of astute natives, and 
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adjacent, only one can be said to = he coal-field is cer- 
tainly of great extent, and the mineral lies at no great — from | 
the surface. But it gives out in burning a great deal of ash; it | 
will not coke ; the quantity of its carbon is limited ; it is not fitted | 
for sea-going steamers ; and even the great lines of Indian railway 
are obliged to use one-third of English coal brought to Calcutta 
: at an enormous expense, with two-thirds of indigenous coal of 
which the price is sometimes as high as 2!s.a ton. This Indian 
coal, too, is liable to spontaneous ignition, owing to the presence 
of iron pyrites; and, while iron is found in several places, the 
native uses charcoal for smelting, and carries out a rude process 
in a wasteful and truly Oriental style. In fact, mineral stores have 
hitherto added little to national wealth in India; and _ 
t the ** very coal 0 ian tields only touches the average 
of English coal.” More use might have been made of the stone of 
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the open or underhand opposition of the official community. Few 
me now appear so anomalous as the position of an independent 
Englishman under the early rule of the Company. He was above 
the local tribunals and could not be arraigned for a felony,and scarcely 
could be fined for a misdemeanour by a magistrate. His person en- 
joyed practical immunity from arrest and imprisonment. Buta 
written permission was necessary to enable him to reside in the in- 
terior at all, and on his failure to observe certain conditions, or at 
the instance of an irritated official, he was liable at any moment 
to be summarily deported from the country. In short, exemp- 
tion from ordinary jurisdiction had to be counterbalanced 
by liability to ruinous deportation; and the wonder is, not 
that so few men ventured on commercial speculations in the 
interior, or that fewer still succeeded, but that any were found 
to try them at all. But it was a long time before the non- 
official community could be brought to understand that it was 
quite impossible for a Government which rests on a foundation of 
toleration and equity to natives, and which must keep up a strict 
control over its own civil or military servants, to acquiesce quietly 
in the presence of irresponsible and high-handed Englishmen who 
never for one moment forgot that they too belonged to the ruling 
race that had overthrown native combinations and scattered native 
armies, and was now sternly bent on benefiting the population, 
almost in defiance of its wishes, where a decent Raja or a tolerable 
Nawab had been an occasional and happy accident. 

Mr. Hunter in his account of Beerbhoom mentions some hot 
springs at Bakreswar, about eight miles from the civil station, 
where pilgrims _— to worship and to wash. He has 
omitted to mention that these springs are considered efficacious for 
the cure of those horrible cutaneous afflictions to which the people 
of Lower Bengal are peculiarly sub‘ect. He also draws:attention to 
some massive fragments of granite at Dubrajpore in the same district, 
which seem as if they had been rolled together and heaped one on 
the other by some irresistible action of nature, or else, according to 
local legends, had assumed the likeness of some 

far-famed hold 
Piled by the hands of giants, 
For mighty kings of old. 


The true explanation of these curious rocks we take to be that 
suggested in the text. The soil round them, in which they had 
lain embedded, has gradually been worn away by rain and sun and 
denudation, and some of the rocks, though rounded off exteriorly, 
have been split from the same causes. A similar mass, though 
filling less space, may be seen on the road between Ranigunje 
and Bancoora. We should note that a village in Beerbhoom was 
the birthplace of the Tindt poet, Jayadeva, the author of the 
Sanskrit poem “ Gita Govinda,” or “ The Song of the Cowherd,” 
in honour of Krishna. 

These districts have largely benefited by the East Indian Rail- 
way. Communication with Caleutta is now a matter of hours. 
District roads have been improved and serve as feeders to the 
railway; villages near the line have expanded into marts and 
bazaars ; and those who sympathize with the agricultural popula- 
tion will be glad to learn that no general enhancement of rent has 
been as yet attempted by landlords. Parts of the district 
have, however, suffered grievously from the low fever which has 
devastated the adjoining district of Burdwan. But, if natives will 
persist in puddling the inside of their tanks with clay, and then 
turning these reservoirs, from which they draw their drinkin 
water, into receptacles of every conceivable vegetable and anima 
abomination, they must not wonder if their frames are racked with 
pain, while the next generation grows up with diseased liver 
and enlarged spleen. There is, however, something to be said 
for the local system of storing water for irrigation, by which the 
reservoir is dug in the highest place in the village, and the Ryot, 
acting unconsciously on the Virgilian maxim, brings down the 
water to the lower level—“ supercilio clivosi tramitis.” The rainy 
season in these parts is more favourable to health than in the clay 
soil of Central and Eastern Bengal; and if in the hot weather 
masses of rock catch the sun’s rays and give out heated air long after 
sunset, the cold season is healthy and enjoyable, life is far pleasanter, 
and communication over good roads and fordable hill torrents is 
superior to the slow progress of Budgerows and Bauleahs in 
such remote and melancholy districts as Noacolly and Backergunje. 


MARMORNES* 


MArRM ORNE makes its appearance anonymously, but we are 

persuaded that the author is no novice, and are inclined to fancy 
that we recognize the hand. It unmistakably gives us the idea of 
being written by a man, and of being a first, or almost a first, attempt 
at fiction. It is clear that the author has intense artistic suscepti- 
bilities, while he is thoroughly conversant with French landscape 
and architecture, his descriptions of which remind us not a little of 
Round My House. The construction of his plot is clever, and the 
situations are good and striking; while we take no great exception 
to the culminating incident, which he feels called upon to apolo- 
gize for as being apparently extravagant. And his c TS are 
sketched with rare precision and capacity, and with no little 
originality, agreeably flavoured with humour. Indeed the chief 
complaint we have to make against him is that he should have 


* Marmorne. This Story is Told by Adolphus Segrave, the Youngest of 
Three Brothers. London: William Blackwood & Sons, 1878. 


chosen to tantalize us by holding his hand when he seemed in the 
most promising course of developing them. We cannot doubt his 
graphic power, and yet it would appear that he was either uncon- 
scious of it himself or very unreasonably distrustful of his 
inexperience. But, when everything is said in the way of possible 
detraction, the fact remains that he has written a novel which is 
extremely fascinating and eminently picturesque. The dark 
shadows that are laid on morally and materially with an artist's 
hand are relieved and brightened by most charming touches ; and 
the local types are as vividly coloured to the life as the broader 
and more universal characteristics are faithful. 

Like Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities, Marmorne is a tale of two 
countries—of France and England—in times of war and social 
subversion. The narrative is supposed to be written by the 
youngest of three brothers, the threads of whose fates and fortunes 
are perpetually intertwining themselves. The ves are an 
English family, with a domain in the North, but they have in- 
herited from a maternal ancestress a great rty in Burgundy. 
It is there that the action mainly passes. The ye is sad and 
sombre, as befits the dramas that are to be enacted. It is not the 
gay and jovial Burgundy, of the sunny vineyards of Chambertin 
and Romanée. Boisvipére—the viper-wood, as its name implies— 
is situated in the wastes, and almost in a solitude. The vast 
chateau, in its ring of clearing, stands surrounded by dark, 
trackless forests. The house has been tenantless for long, for the 
Segraves live in their — mansion,and have left it tothe charge 
of a keeper and his wife. When the youngest of the Segrave brothers 
comes to take up his temporary abode there, the “ eerie” impressions 
that aremade upon him are so many separate studies. We are made 
to realize to the full the melancholy of the deserted apartments with 
their bare walls and scanty furniture; and to appreciate the cheer- 
fulness of the tiny apartment which Segrave succeeds in making 
comfortable for his personal use. We are brought into sympathetic 
harmony with his feelings when a healthy nature is struggling 
with the inevitable depression that is borne in upon his soul as he 
looks out of the windows. There is a sense of saddening mystery 
weighing over the rambling mansion with its great black forest 
and the lives of its lonely guardians, which throws ominous 
shadows forward over the story. But, by way of relief from such 
dismal moods, we are carried away to the neighbouring chateau of 
Marmorne. The picture of the inmates of Marmorne is worthy of 
Balzac at his best, delineating the vie de province. Marmorne, 
though literally meaning the dismal marsh, is homelike and merry 
enough, especially when contrasted with the gloom of Boisvipére. 
M. de Marmorne is a French country gentleman of the old school, 
brightened up by a quick intelligence and by contact with modern 
science. He leads a life of omens and incessant activity, and, 
pte pm for himself as it proves, has established the most 
cordial relations with his dependents and neighbours. For, just 
when his support was most essential to his children, he is 
brought to an untimely end by taking the command of a 
corps of francs-tireurs during the German invasion. When we 
meet him first, however, he is in the hearty ra gee of a round 
of rural occupations, We seem to see him with his rough brown 
face and hands in the unbleached suit of brown nankin which he 
merely changes at the early dinner-hour for a well-worn frock- 
coat. Yet, though as far as possible from the petit maitre, the 
seigneur of Marmorne “ sent l’aristocrat d’une lieue,” to borrow an 
expressive French expression. And he can change his manner 
just as easily on occasion. Nothing can be more significant than 
the instinctive alteration in his demeanour when the guest he has 
been treating with the most cordial bonhomie breaks ground with 
him on a sudden as commissioner in a proposal of marriage. Then 
the frank and hearty host becomes the dignified head of the house 
of the De Marmornes, assuming a stateliness befitting the occasion. 
For M. de Marmorne has two very engaging daughters; and 
it is in connexion with them that we seem to detect the 
hand of an author little practised in fiction. In the demoi- 
selles De Marmorne he has found the most admirable rough 
materials for a couple of finished love romances. Any prac- 
tised woman who had ever vaguely grasped his origi 
conceptions must haye gone to work upon them elaborately 
in spite of herself. e are told that Ada, the elder 
daughter, was not only beautiful in face and form, but exercised a 
singular fascination, and we can easily believe it. She turns the 
heads of the two elder Segraves, and her unconscious witchery is 
the best excuse for a singularly self-restrained man of the world 
fatally compromising his reputation and future by a most im- 
probable and melodramatic crime. We are almost made to admit 
extenuating circumstances in Emil Segrave lending himself for 
Ada’s sake to the diabolical murder of his brother Julius. Yet 
the author has barely indicated the sources of the magic she exer- 
cised. He merely suggests the course of her feelings and of those 
of her impassioned admirers. He dreamily indicates the de 
of her attachment, but he appears to avoid demonstrative 
scenes by deliberate intention. Nor does he manage to elude such 
description unnaturally; for Mlle. de Marmorne is a well- 
brought-up young Frenchwoman, who dutifully pleces her 
affections at the disposition of her father, and assumes that her 
hand is to be a matter of negotiation. All we can say is, that, 
with no violation of probabilities, the author, had it so pleased 
him, might have made infinitely more of the circumstances. 
So with her sister Abeille. Abeille is very much Ada’s 
junior. She has not “come out” when we meet her first; 
and she is [aga s introduced by her father as deaf 
dumb, since she is supposed neither to speak nor to listen. Tn 
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reality she is alive to everything, and has a brain as well asa 
ready tongue. She is as full of strong sense as of espteglerte, and 
the conversations between her and young Segrave, when her 
father sets the visitor to draw her out in English, are given 
wonderfully cleverly. Circumstances subsequently bring the pair 
into familiar relations, and it is no matter of surprise that he slips 
into love with her. Yet they talk of everything rather than love ; 
and though at last they come to an understanding which should 
be the prelude to a marriage, the marriage never comes off. Abeille 
is evidently most engaging, as we believe Ada to be; and yet the 
youngest Segrave, who is really in love with her, merely mentions 
incidentally that he had alienated her by piquing her pride, and 
seeks consolation in the narrative he writes as a confirmed 
bachelor. 

But, if there is too little love-making for our taste—a rare and 
flattering compliment to pay to a modern novel-writer—on the 
other hand there is no lack of excitement. Julius Segrave is an 
enthusiast who resolves to translate the ardour of an enthusiastic 
hae age ay into action. He plans a daring exploring expedition 
in the wilds of Central Africa. The account of his preliminary 
course of training is excellent, if somewhat caricatured. He cam 
out with a couple of faithful domestics in his father’s park in 
England. The little party of adventurers entrench themselves ina 
stockade, whither they drive their oxen at night; and they shoot 
down bullocks with heavy rifles, although by an arrangement with 
the butcher to whom they have been sold. They jerk the meat, 
and practise living on pemmican, which, by the way, is an Arctic 
rather than a Tropical article of diet ; and generally Julius furnishes 
matter for | gossip which makes him come to be regarded 
almost as a maniac by his neighbours. But when he goes to make 
the acquaintance of the De Marmornes they take him seriously 
at once. Ada, when she is engaged to him, sympathizes 
in his ambitious aspirations, though, at the same time, her 
devotion to him conspires to baulk them. He starts for Africa 
the day after the engagement, having obtained her permission to go, 
on the strength of an appointment to return in exactly a couple of 
years on the day of the feast of St. Elizabeth. In the absence of 
all news, her mind succumbs slowly to the strain. She waits on 
the day appointed for the meeting in an ecstasy of morbid expec- 
tation, when the sound of horse hoofs strikes on her overwrought 
senses. But it is not Julius who rides up to the door, but a party 
of Uhlans ; for at that time the advancing Germans are enveloping 
Marmorne. Then events succeed each other fast, and tragedy 
follows tragedy. M. de Marmorne is taken red-handed at the head 
of the francs-tireurs and shot; the Germans, and then the Gari- 
baldians, occupy Marmorne, and the orphaned young ladies have 
to accept the hospitality of a chalet on the property of the Segraves. 
The incidents of the i warfare are described with great 
spirit; the wild and broken scenery being brought in admirably in 

e background. To the last the plot and the mysteries thicken. 
Emil Segrave, whom we have suspected all along, lingers on coolly 
in the chateau he has inherited, and we know that there must 
have been some foul play in that quarter. There are rumours of 
Julius Segrave’s spirit “walking”; the lonely chateau of Bois- 
vipére and its ill-reputed guardians get a worse name thanever. At 
last the mystery is cleared up when Adolphus Segrave succeeds in 

ing @ oak in the feudal dungeons beneath the foundations of 
the chateau. And for once we regret coming to the end ofa novel, 
and are sorry that a story should have been compressed in a single 
moAerate-sized volume. 


LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS TO FANNY BRAWNE.* 


M. BUXTON FORMAN delights to honour poets, and it is 
4 Faye that he thinks the opinion of Mr. Tennyson not 
altogether valueless where the feelings of a poet are concerned. 
Py world knows what that opinion is with regard to the fate 


For whom the carrion vulture waits 
To tear his heart before the crowd. 


- We cannot tell with absolute certainty whether John Keats, whose 


letters, written during his betrothal, Mr. Buxton Forman has 
pubiished, shared the Laureate’s ideas as to the decent oblivion 
with which the inmost secrets of a poet’s heart should be veiled. 
The existence of this deli may be inferred, however, from what 
Lord Houghton says:—“ His main passion finds no place in his 
verse; @ few, and not eminent fragments, betray the haunting 
thought; but the careful exclusion of the topic from his literature 
adds one more testimony to the truth that the highest poetry 
exhibits itself in objective forms, moulded and coloured by the 
feelings and experiences of the writer, and not in subjective repre- 
sentations of his immediate and perhaps temporary sensations.” 
Poetry was the life of Keats more than of any other man whom his- 
tory verses himself, and himself that con- 
cerns us, yy own account of his literary intentions 
and purposes. Yet as the legend of Keats hee hoon chesased by 
it was that Lord Houghton should show, 
satetions private correspondence, how far apart he 
was from the slight creature whom an article could kill. 
ond what Houghton has chosen to tell of Keats we do 
not, fer our part, understand why any ore should seek to pry. 


* Letters of John Keats to Fanny Brawne. Edited H. 
Forman. London: Reeves & by 


Turner, 


Every one remembers Keats's letters from Italy to his friend 
Brown, in which he speaks of the lady to whom he was be- 
trothed :—“ Everything I have in my trunks that reminds me of 
her goes through me like a spear. The silk lining she put in my 
travelling cap scalds my head. My imagination is horribly vivid 
about her—I see her—I hear her.” This passage no doubt might 
excite, and has excited, curiosity. People ask themselves, What 
was Keats’s love-story? It is not a very worthy curiosity, nor 
one which the poet cared to gratify. In Mr. Buxton Forman’s 
volume (Letter XXXVI.) Keats puts into his passionate language 
what many people have too much occasion to think, at least once 
in their lives:—“‘If Iam the Theme, I will not be the Friend of 
idle Gossips. Good gods, what a shame it is our Loves should be 
so put into the microscope of a Coterie.” There is Keats’s serious 
opinion on the subject. Does Mr. Buxton Forman justify himself 
by quoting the passage where Keats says in jest (Letter XXXI.) 
that “at some future time I propose offering our correspondence 
to Murray”? We are not so much blaming Mr. Forman as trying 
to understand what his ideas of delicacy and reticence really are. 
He has ideas—of his own. “The present volume portrays 
the ‘one profound passion’ as perfectly as it is pos- 
sible for ont a passion to be portrayed without the revelation 
of things too sacred for even the most reverent and 
worshiptul public gaze, while it gives considerable insight into the 
refinements of a nature only too keenly sensitive to pain and 
injury and the inherent hardness of things mundane” (p. xiv.) 
Thus Mr. Forman would draw the line somewhere. It is only the 
worshipfu! and reverent public that ought to gaze. But we do not 
observe that the number of copies of this book is restricted ; still 
less, of course, is it intended for private circulation. Those things 
are not to be revealed which are too sacred even for the reverent 
public ; but has Mr. Buxton Forman withheld anything that he 
could possibly display? ‘“ The letters are wholly free from any- 
thing which it seems desirable to omit” (p. xvii.) ; so nothing is 
omitted that could possibly be printed. Moreover, there are printed 
here the hard and petulant things which Keats wrote, when 
between passion and mortal illness he was not himself, to his 
betrothed about his dearest friend. If these things ought to be 
revealed, what peculiarly sacred confidence deserves to be kept 
dark? In his last letter from Italy Keats wrote:—“ If I recover, 
I will do all in my power to correct the mistakes made during 
sickness; and, if I should not, all my faults will be forgiven.” 
There is no one left, perhaps, though Keats's sister still lives, who 
can be personally hurt by the revelation of the poet’s complaints. 
There is perhaps no one who is so stern a judge as to think harshly 
of Keats because he spoke hastily under the torture of love and 
despair, acting on the most sensitive heart and frame that ever 
were the emotional and physical endowment of a poet. Under- 
standing this, Mr. Forman bas seen no harm in clearing 
up a point in the personal history of Keats, at the cost 
ot making public what the poet would most have desired to 
keep secret. If these things are a care to the dead, if there is 
a place where mentem mortalia tangunt, he has done a thing which 
only the author of Adonats could have reproved in fit terms. 

The point in Keats’s history which these letters elucidate was, 
we think, worth clearing up. It will be remembered that Lord 
Houghton in his memoir writes thus:— At a house where he 
was very intimate, he meta cousin of the family, a lady of East 
Indian connexions, who had found there an asylum from some 
domestic discomforts.” This was the lady whom Keats spoke of 
as Charmian. She kept him awake one night “as a tune of 
Mozart’s might do.” Again, “As aman of the world I love the 
rich talk of a Charmian; as an eternal being I love the 
thought of you. I should like her to ruin me and I should like 
you to save me.” Lord Houghton continues the story thus :— 
“ Residing in the house of his friend Mr. Brown, and in daily 
intercourse with this lady, the path of life would have lain out 
before him brightly indeed, had it not soon appeared that his 
circumstances were such as to render their union very Gifficult, if 
not impossible. The radiant imagination and the redundant heart 
now came into fierce conflict with poverty and disease.” Probably 
the majority of readers have half-consciously made out their own 
romance of Keats from these hints. They have supposed that he 
had his wish, and that Charmian ruined him; or at least 
helped to make his few remaining hours more bitter. Mr. 
Forman has shown, and so far his enterprise is quite legitimate, 
that this was not so. Charmian had no particular influence on 
Keats, and the lady whom he did love was guiltless, as far as we 
understand, of being more than one of the conditions of his inevit- 
able unhappiness. Deeply in love, morbidly jealous (“when I am 
among women... I am full of suspicions”), destitute, and dying, 
it needed no caprice or cruelty to make him profoundly miserable. 
The true name of Charmian was at first concealed, but lately it has 
been stated and generally believed that she was a Miss Brawne. 
This is the point which Mr. Forman disproves. Charmian was the 
lady who had quarrelled with her grandfather, a rich East Indian, 
as mentioned in Keats's letters (vol. i. p. 227, 1848). The real 
Miss Brawne’s grandfathers both died before she was born, and 
“her family had not the remotest connexion with the East Indies.” 
Keats met Miss Brawne at the end of 1818, after Charmian had 
probably ceased to interest him. Mr. Forman supposes that this 
is his * verbal portrait” of the lady :— 

Shall I give you Miss-——? She is about my height, with a fine style 
of countenance of the lengthened sort; she wants sentiment in every 
feature ; she manages to make her hair look well ; her nostrils are very fine, 
though a little painful; her mouth is bad and good ; her profile is better 
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than her full face, which, indeed, is not full, but pale and thin, without 
showing any bone ; her shape is very graceful, and so are her movements ; 
her arms are good, her hands bad-ish, her feet tolerable. She is not seven- 
teen, but she is ignorant; monstrous in her behaviour, flying out in all 
directions, calling people such names that I was forced lately to make use of 
the term—Minx : this is, I think, from no innate vice, but from a penchant 
she has for acting stylishly. I am, however, tired of such style, and shall 
decline any more of it. 
It is not a very flattering portrait, but it is confirmed by the 
hotograph from a silhouette of Miss Brawne, one of the old- 
Tashioned black profiles. He probably saw her constantly during 
the early months of 1819, and his first letter is of the date July 3, 
1819, when Keats was staying with Mr. Brown at Shanklin. From 
that village, where he was very much bored, and where the 
gece failed to interest him—“ the beauties of nature had 
lost their power over me,” he says in one of the letters 
published by Lord Houghton—he went to Winchester, and 
thence to London, on some affair connected with his brother 
George. He did not go to see Miss Brawne at Hampstead. “I 
love you too much to venture to Hampstead; I feel it is not 
ying a visit, but venturing into a fire” (Letter VI.) This was 
in September ; in October he was living in Great College Street. 
This, we suppose, is the time when “he was trying to make 
some money by contributing to periodical works, but soon found 
he had miscalculated his own powers of endurance.” There seemed 
no hope in his engagement ; “ the ignoble melancholy of pecuniary 
embarrassment” combined with ill health and hope deferred 
to fret him. His letters at this time (VII., VIII.) are peculiarly 
tender, and almost happy. Then he writes from Great Smith 
Street—Mr. Dilke’s house—“ Mrs. Dilke, I should think, will tell 
you I pro living at Hampstead.” The next twenty-two letters 
are from Wentworth Place, where he lived with Mr. Brown, in a 
house next to that of Miss Brawne, but was so very ill that he 
could not go out, and could only occasionally see her. In his 
eleventh letter he mentions the “rush of blood to his lungs” 
(February 3, 1820). He could not write poetry, he was “like a 
robin in a cage,” and perhaps his least alloyed pleasure was to hear 
the thrushes sing in the garden. His mind was already poisoned 
by the most mean and miserable of passions—that of jealousy. It 
is from his expressions of this feeling that we would turn away, 
thinking them no of the true character of Keats, and no more 
important to us who hold his poetry in reverence than the ravings 
of delirium. Miss Brawne and her mother treated his petulance 
as no more than petulance, invited him to their house, and took 
him under their care. To sum up—the mistake about Charmian 
and Miss Brawne might have been cleared up in a few pages. One 
or two extracts from the letters might have been given, showing 
Keats at his happiest, or in the fever—it was a fever to him—of 
composition. Any chance disparagement of Miss Brawne, such 
as a sentence in a letter printed by Sir Charles Dille (/apers of a 
Critic, vol. i. p. 11) — seem to convey, was not worth noticing. 
‘We can imagine no valid excuse for the publication especially of 
the last letter but one in the volume, the last that Keats ever 
wrote to Miss Brawne, though he corresponded with Mr. Brown, 
after reaching Italy. ‘If I have been cruel and unjust, I swear 
my love has ever been greater than my cruelty, which lasts but a 
minute, whereas my Love, come what will, shall last for ever” 
(Letter XXXVI.) Why should his “cruelty” be made to last 
in men’s memories ? 

We do not think Mr. Buxton Forman’s publication necessary. 
It can hardly give pleasure to any one who cares for Keats, or, if it 
does, the pleasure is so mingled with pain that, to use the poet's 
own phrase, “ it tastes like brass on the palate.” It is well to know 
the later facts in Miss Brawne’s history. She preserved her reve- 
rence for Keats, and mourned him long. She married, and became 
the mother of children; she died in 1865. We are not inclined to 
laugh at the — es part of Mr. Forman’s labours, his endea- 
vour to identify Wentworth Place, the house where Keats lived in 
Hampstead and was so unhappy. There is too much indifference 
in England to matters of such justifiable interest and curiosity. It 
is fair to commend the careful and elegant printing of this volume. 
The frontispiece is an etching, by Mr. W. B. Scott, from a draw- 
ing of Keats in his last illness, by his constant and devoted friend, 
Mr. Severn. The head is as mournful in its wasted beauty as the 
mask of Scott’s face, taken after death, which is preserved at 
Abbotsford. The facsimile of Keats's handwriting is admirably 
executed. All is good in fact, but the idea of the publication, 
and the example and precedent which are set by Mr. Forman. 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS.—VENETIAN ARCHIVES.* 


years ago, before the publication of Mr. 
Rawdon Brown's selection from the despatches of Sebastian 
Giustinian, it would not have been thought likely that Venetian 
archives could throw much light on English atfairs of the 
sixteenth century, or that they would enable us to correct so 
many errors that have been perpetuated by historians of the period 
from that time to this. During the interval many works have 
been published which have helped to undo this false impression, 


* Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts existing in the Archives and 
Collections of Venice and in other Libraries of ‘Northern Italy. Vol. VI. 
Part I. 1555-1 556. Edited by Rawdon Brown, Published by the autho- 
rity of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the sanc- 
tion of the Master of the Rolls. London: Tensiiee & Co. 1877. 


Giustinian’s despatches were translated for the benefit of English 
readers who might be ignorant of Italian; but in 1869 M. Paul 
Friedmann brought out in the original the despatches of another 
Venetian Ambassador in England—namely, Giovanni Michiel— 
belonging to the years 1554-1557. Many of these were of first- 
rate importance, and not a few of them were in a cipher the ke 
to which M. Friedmann professed to have himself discovered. 
In addition to this, we were led to expect much from Sir Thomas 
Duffus Hardy’s description of what he had seen at Venice in his 
Report to the Master of the Rolls, — in 1865, which was 
reviewed by us February 3, 1866. In that report, if we remember 
rightly, there were mentioned between three end four hundred 
letters of the correspondence of Cardinal Pole, which existed either 
as originals or copies at Venice. Many of these had been printed 
in Quirini’s large collection of Pole’s letters; but it has been 
reserved for Mr. Rawdon Brown to bring to light a considerable 
number of them. Such as belong to the years 1555 and 1556 
appear in their proper order in this volume, including those prin 

by Quirini and others. They are not indeed the most important 
despatches contained in this first part of the sixth volume of Vene- 
tian State Papers, for the work comprises a complete series of the 
despatches addressed to the Doge and Senate by their ambassadors 
with the Pope, the Emperor, the French King, and at the English 
Court. So that we have here brought face to face the accounts of 
persons who may be fairly called unprejudiced judges of the 
relations of the four Courts with each other, and thus are enabled 
to penetrate further into the diplomatic relations of the period 
than it is possible to do from the direct communications passing 
from Court to Court. 

We shall have a better opportunity of entering upon the subject 
when the second part of the sixth volume appears. We suppose 
the greater part of it is already in type, or at least in some con- 
siderable state of forwardness, as the tirst part contains the preface 
to the whole volume, which has wisely been divided into two 
parts, thus securing an index which shall range over the whole of 
the period from the beginning of the year 1555 to the end of 
the reign of Philip and Mary, instead of two separate indices 
fitted to the first and the last half of so short a period of time. 

Accordingly we must for the present omit any further reference 
to the graphic descriptions of Bernardo Navagero, the Venetian 
Ambassador at Rome, only observing that their presence in this 
volume illustrates a point we have before now touched upon— 
namely, the desirableness of considerable tether being given to the 
calendarers of State papers to admit into their collection valuable 
documents which do not refer to England directly. No doubt it 
somewhat stultifies the title-page, which speaks only of “State 
papers relating to English affairs,” to find that in every ten pages 
there is at least one despatch of Navagero’s in which there is not 
the remotest allusion to English affairs. Yet these despatches 
are the very cream of the volume, and were not likely to find their 
way into any other collection. We shall hope to recur to them 
at no distant period. Meanwhile the following extract will give 
a fair specimen of the gossiping form of conversation that passed 
between Pope Paul IV. and the Venetian Ambassador. We do 
not of course expect our readers to endorse the sentiment: of his 
Holiness. Navagero had complimented the Pope, now in his 
eighty-first year, on the vigour he displayed, which was such as to 
warrant the hope that he might live to bring about the peace of 
Europe ; Paul rejoined:— _ 

“Magnifico Ambassador, you are too partial to us, and too desirous 


of our welfare; but to promise one’s self life is contrary to the commandment 
of the Lord God.” 


After which the Pope quoted very appositely, and as was most 
natural, the words “ Vigilate quia nescitis diem, neque horam ; 
quod vobis dico, omnibus dico,” and added from Horace “ Omnem 
erede diem tibi illuxisse supremum.” Perhaps the latter quo- 
tation was what might have been expected from a Pope who 
was also a scholar, always of course excepting the mutilation of 
the metre by the substitution of the word ¢dlu.isse for Horace’s 
diluxisse, which is probably due to the ambassador, and not to the 
Pope; but it would be scarcely credible, if it did not come 
from so unexceptionable a witness, that Paul IV. should have 
commenced discoursing about the said Horace, saying he was an excellent 
poet and a good moral philosopher, and that, had he been of Christ’s 
pore would have proved such a preacher as to have made the world run 
after him. 


It is a sufficiently strange remark of the Pope’s, without charging 
him with the extraordinary meaning which the editor has at- 
tributed to him in a note appended to the , that “ Paul IV. 
there implies that the Saviour had read Horace, who anticipated 
a passage in St. Mark’s Gospel.” We quote it as it is printed, 
and can only suppose that the able editor of the volume has for 
once fallen asleep over his work. 

The period embraced in this first half of the sixth volume 
contains many memorable events; the death of Julius IIIL., the 
short reign of Marcello, and the election of Paul IV.; the resi 
nation of Charles V., and the greater part of the Smithfield 
burnings, as they are commonly, but erroneously, termed by Pro- 
testant writers ; for it appears that only one-seventh of the whole 
number of persons burnt for heresy in this reign—namely, 
forty—suffered that punishment in Smithfield. Of these it was not 
to be expected that Giovanni Michiel, the Venetian Ambassador 
in London, would take much notice. All his despatches which 
appear in this volume have appeared before in Friedmann’s work, 
which we noticed at the time of its publication (see Saturday 
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Review, January « and February 19, 1870). We must refer to 
those articles for the confirmation of the —_ of Cranmer’s 
holding his hand in the fire, as well as for an account 
of the information to be derived from these despatches in 
Omitting further notice, then, of the Venetian Am- 
or’s despatches from London, we turn to the other docu- 
ments calendared in this volume. Amongst the most important 
are those of Cardinal Pole, who may be called Philip and Mary’s 
Prime Minister for the period occupied in this part of it. But 
haps the most noticeable document is one conjecturally dated 
Seauary 20, 1555, near the beginning of the volume, entitled 
a “Brief Summary of what took place concerning the Church 
y.” The difficulty of restoring the old faith, owing to 
the alienation of the Church property and the unwillingness of 
its owners to give it back to ecclesiastical purposes, has been 
dwelt on by historians. From this paper it appears that Philip, 
on Pole’s arrival in England, had assured him that it would 
impossible to effect the submission of the kingdom to the Apos- 
tolic See unless the owners were allowed to retain possession of 
the Church lands; and Pole had reluctantly consented to some 
indulgence to be granted after the return to the Roman obedience 
in the case of subjects, but had insisted that the Crown could not 
consistently with honour retain any part of these of which 
it had unjustly become possessed. Even the bishops saw that 
some such concession was inevitable, and petitioned accordingly, 
though, as is observed in the documents, it was contrary to their 
own private interest. Nevertheless Pole insisted that the con- 
cession was one made merely “ob duritiem cordis illorum,” and 
would not consent to the insertion of the clause “quod absque 
“ uo conscientiz scrupulo possent hujusmodi bona retinere.” 
i such a number of letters it is not easy to make 
a selection. Perhaps one of the most interesting is that 
written by Pole to his friend Cardinal Morone, 8, 
1555, giving him an account of the offers made to him of the 
archbishopric of Canterbury. As this letter is written to his 
most intimate friend, it probably represents his inmost feelings 
on accepting the post, which he was as far from wishing for as he 
had been from aspiring to the Papal chair when there ap 
some slight soba ity of his being elected to it. Everything that 
appears tends to show the Cardinal as a most amiable, sincerely 
devout prelate, who was only anxious to do his duty in that sphere 
which, apart from his own desires, should be appointed to him. 
There is but one blot on his character, and it is one which has only 
been recently discovered—namely, his for a short time throwing 
himself heartily into the proceedings initiated for the divorce of 
Henry from Catharine of Aragon. There is no appearance in any 
of his letters or in any contemporary writers of the fact, which 
rests wholly on the unexceptionable evidence of a single letter in 
his own handwriting. It must have been plain to everybody but 
himself that, in accepting his Legatine commission for the re- 
storing of the realm to the Catholic faith, he was destined 
to occupy the Primacy of England; but Pole was determined 
that, if he did, he would reside entirely in the country, and 
devote himself to the interests of his diocese and province; and 
he says to his correspondent that he hopes the divine good- 
ness will never allow him to change this sentiment, which 
he is himself convinced is at the very bottom of his heart. 
Evy ing that comes to light about Pole is favourable to his 
moral character and uprightness of intention, but everything also 
seems to indicate a feebleness of intellectual power, in which the 
last Cardinal of Canterbury is contrasted most distinctly with 
the last Cardinal of York. His amiability of disposition seems to 
have led him to form a too favourable judgment of persons, and 
though his high opinion of the Queen is borne out by all that we 
can learn of her from unprejudiced contemporary sources, his 
favourable judgment of Philip is not creditable to his sagacity. 
Perhaps the most curious of the volume consists in the 
papers which relate to domestic events of small importance, which 
we should expect to find noticed in private diaries, but which 
were scarcely worthy of appearing in letters addressed by an 
Ambassador to the Court from which he was accredited. The 
references to Mary’s supposed pregnancy, which are constant 
throughout the earlier months of the year 1555, are natural 
enough, for all Europe was aware how much depended on the 
Queen’s producing an heir to the Crown, and the event was rated 
at its full significance; but such gossip as the following could 
i been expected to find its way from London to Venice 
in State paper :— 
To comfort the Queen and give her heart and courage, 
beautiful infants were brought last week for Her Majesty to see, oe Bo ne 
been born a few days previously at one birth, of a woman of low stature 
and great age like the Queen, and who after delivery found herself strong 
and out of all danger ; and the sight of this woman and her infants greatly 
rejoiced Her Majesty. 
It would ee Bers been guessed that this extract must 
have come from hyn’s Diary, which, however, omits to notice 
the event. Amongst other interesting notices of inferior persons 
are those TT. the arrest, imprisonment, and release of Sir 
John Cheke, who been tutor to Edward VI., and who eventu- 
rightly transla e words “ continuano li theologi di guadagnarlo 
nella oy as“ the theologians continue with 
him in the matter of religion,” Sir John must have been a greater 
hypocrite than is commonly supposed. Perhaps the expression 
merely implies that they were trying to influence him ; as only a 
week later the same writer says that Cheke persisted obstinately 


in his heretical opinions, though a week later still, to avoid being 
burned, he pretended to have been converted by the arguments of 
Cardinal Pole, whom he had asked to see. e last we hear of 
him in this volume is his public recantation, made to the Queen 
herself, which was graciously accepted by Mary, who pardoned 
him and restored him to liberty on the spot. 

We reluctantly _ from a volume containing so many other 
interesting partic which we have not space to mention ; but 
when the second part appears we shall hope to give a fuller 
notice of the despatches of Bernardo Navagero, the Venetian 
Ambassador at the Court of Rome. We need only notice here that 
they supply for the months of July and August, 1556, a somewhat 
remarkable defect in the correspondence of Sir Edward Carne, the 
English Ambassador at Rome, there being apparently no letters of 
his in our Public Record Office between the dates of June 9 and 
August 3 of that year. 


YOUNG MUSGRAVE.* 


'|.HERE are two periods in a novelist’s life when the imagi- 

nation seems to throw itself on the improbable as a natural 
and congenial field—the first, when beginning the career of 
authorship, from a mere revelling of the fancy, and the second, 
when the probable and possible have been fairly run through, 
and the impossible alone remains out of which to extract 
any effects of novelty. Monte Cristo may serve as an example 
of the first stage, and, following at a sufficiently modest 
and humble distance, Mrs. Oliphant’s Young Musgrave of the 
second. Some of the scenes and — of the present novel 
really seem to have been resorted to because every previous situa- 
tion had been exhausted. The coincidences are of so singular a 
character that to bring them about by ordinary means is an 
absurdity more flagrant in a literary point of view than it would 
be to compass them by sorcery or magic. For example, for two 
children living a hundred or more miles apart to run away from 
their respective homes on distinct impulses and without any col- 
lusion, and then to meet one another at the very nick of time in a 
ploughed field, is a thing so far out of the common way that a railway 
is a less fit instrument for managing it than a Hippogriff. The 
reader would have recognized in the winged steed a ica made for 
such contingencies, which experience emphatically tellsus the railway 
is not. The author is so far aware of all this that she repeatedly 
explains that her child-heroine is not at all surprised at the wonders 
that happen, because such things do — in the fairy tales that 
are her favourite reading. She finds herself born into a world 
where coincidences are the rule. Scarcely less strange is the 
pairing and repetition of names, qualities, and accidents. Every- 
thing is double ; names, characters, circumstances, run in couples. 
There are two Marys, rival beauties, twenty years before the date 
of the story ; two contemporary Lady Stantons ; two ill-used step- 
mothers ; two foolish wives of clergymen ; two clergymen alike at 
least in a sort of professional stupidity; two men ashamed of and 
ignoring their family ties; two stepdaughters; two real daughters— 
all flying about inseparable like dovesin harness. This running in 
couples is, we think, a peculiarity of the present story, and consti- 
tutes the novelty of its plan; but in certain features it is faithful 
to the original ideal, to the fixed habit of this author’s fancy. 
Thus, before she introduces us to her characters, she inveriahly 
describes the room they are to live in, as a favourite haunt. 
This gives her invention a footing and a resting-place. We do not 
quarrel with the necessity ; people must manage their imagination 
in their own way; but so it is. In the novel before us this hauntis 
an old hall—not, she explains, in keeping with the rest of the house 
—whose door stands always open winter and summer alike, and so 
placed that the sun contrives to enter it whenever it is wanted to 
produce an effect. The scene thus prepared, it is the usual way 
of the author to discharge her characters into it with a 
sort of bomb-like explosion. The monotonous existence of the 
solitary inmate is broken up for good, and all by the unforeseen 
arrival of the principal personages of the piece in cab or post- 
chaise; or perhaps by a mere thrusting in at the door, through 
some concealed and mysterious agency. Anyhow, there they 
are, and however questionable their mode of entrance, they 
make it good, and are received at once and without a 
moment's hesitation into somebody’s arms. Here again we 
accept it as Mrs. Oliphant’s way. The topsy-turvy method suits 
her style. The reader is amused, which is all with which he 
has any concern. He need not too curiously inquire whether 
he would welcome a cab-load of strangers with a like implicit 
faith or effusive affection. There is also invariably in her 
plots some occasion when conflict and confusion of head are gene- 
rally a. “ Surging ” thoughts make all brains reel in concert 
and “ bewilderment ” prevails, mainly through a want of fitness 
in slow natures for the work the writer sets them upon; for 
it is a natural amusement of lively natures to play upon ive, 
torpid lives and temperaments; to expose them to the fumiMetions 
of perplexity, and the novelty of having to think of more than one 
thing at a time. ' 

All this belongs to the style of the author. Her fancy needs its 
familiar resorts; and facility and practice always ensure a sort.of 
success. The reader is tempted on to see the end of it. But every 
novel of a voluminous writer must have some distinct character as 
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a sort of raison détre. This necessity is supplied here by a poacher 
gipsy, who plays a considerable part; the author would have us 
believe him a creation, and one who is very much in her own 
We confess to finding him a bore ; but we appreciate 
the spirited self-assertion which insists on the other personages 
doing him homage. If we think him prosy—his language and 
tone of thought varying between a half-imbecility and an easy 
familiarity with the phrases of cultivated thinkers—the young and - 
ingenuous hero is delighted with it all, and thinks the man’s 
rambling ulations the most interesting talk he ever heard. 
We ze this complacency, however, as true policy. The 
herve to be filled. It shows courage to insist that what 
ight otherwise pass for padding is the work of active imagi- — 
nation delighting in its own energy. But perhaps nothing is really | 
so much beyond one’s notions of the probable in character or | 
incident as the very root and groundwork of the story. John 


Musgrave is an outlaw, as a supposed murderer. He sacrifices 
himself, his family, his children, all to apase the veal mandewse, for 


whom he has no — and to whom he owes nothing. But here 
aslight sketch of the plot will best put the reader in command of 
the motives, or no motives, of the principal actors. — 

The story opens in the old hall already mentioned. Mary 
M ve, one of the beauties, now long past her prime, is startled 
by the arrival of a cab containing an Italian nurse, a boy of eight 

ears old, anda girl of ten. The girl, who we need not say is the 
ene tg possesses a pair of gipsy eyes, which play a great part in 
the story. The boys features as unmistakably declare his descent 
on the “Father's side. For it may be observed that family linea- 
ments pass from father to son unchanged in Mrs. Oliphant’s novels. 
The little girl shows herself quite equal to the task imposed on 
her by her father, the self-outlawed John Musgrave; introduces 
herself very prettily to her Aunt Mary (who did not know of her 
existence); and produces a letter from her father, who for years 
has kept his whereabouts hidden from his family, but now claims 
for his children his sister Mary’s protection. She accepts the 
charge; and at once her whole being, hitherto torpid, changes 
into a glow of life and feeling. There is one difficulty, however. 
Her father, the old Squire, who fully believes in his son’ F ows 
and resents the disgrace he has brought on his family, will not 
allow his name to be mentioned before him. However, she tries 
the experiment, and shows the letter. But the old man’s line is to 
ignore the whole thing, children and all. He will not enter on the 
subject with his daughter. He does not refuse the childrena home, 
because he will not recognize their existence, nor see them when 
they run under his very nose; everybody in this novel doing what is 
best for the interests of the plot rather than acting from intelligible 
personal motives. The arrival of these children, however, makes 
some sensation out of the house; and one of the Lady Stantons, 
Mary’s fellow-beauty, having always “taken an interest” in John 
Musgrave, calls to see them. She is concerned in the tragedy which 
banished him from his native land; for, while caring most for John 
Musgrave in her girlhood’s secret heart, she was engaged to Lord 
Stanton, the murdered man, and had since married a Sir Henry 
Stanton, one of the coincidences of the story. She recognizes in 
the boy Nello (Italian diminutive for John) the very image of the 
man in whom she still “takes an interest”; but shudders at 
Lilias, who in the same degree is the image of the Lily Bampfylde, 
the gipsy fortuneteller’s daughter, who had stolen the hearts of the 
two men, John Musgrave and Lord Stanton, with whom her stormy 
youth had been concerned. Except that she falls into the trick of 
too many of Mrs. Oliphant’s characters, of always saying the same 
thing, she is an agreeable feature in the story and cleverly drawn. 

But there is one person who takes another view of the 
children, and this is Randolph Musgrave, the second brother, 
whose business it is to bring into play the lower instincts of 
human nature, and to perform the part of villain as far as becomes 
a respectable well-to-do clergyman. For we are sorry to say that 
that class of society which used to be designated “the Cloth” 
does not grow in Mrs. Oliphant’s esteem. The young parsons had 
formerly a sort of fervour in them on which she could bestow a pity- 
ing patronage; the middle-aged pair of this present story are essen- 
tially without this fervour. However, she more than once assures 
the reader that Randolph is not a bad man. We have her word for 
it, but we see him so selfish and malignant that there is nothing 
but his clerical dulness and incompetence to prevent him from 
being wicked. Having been early adopted by his mother’s family, 
and since alienated from his natural home by the disgrace of the 
elder brother, he is really a stranger when he “ig on the scene 
on the news of the arrival of the children. He has a notion that, 
though his brother has undergone no trial, but only lives in hiding 
to avoid one, he himself is now the heir; therefore he disowns 
the children, charges his sister with fraud, and makes himself in- 
tolerable all round, to the extent cf hinting to his father that 
at his age he cannot last long. The idea gets hold of the 
old man and shakes an enfeebled system. e wanders from 
the house and comes upon a child playing at ducks and drakes 
by the side of the lake. A successful fling rouses childish memo- 
ries; he cries out “ Bravo!” and then finds out too late that the 
feat has been performed by the child whose existence he ignores; 
but at the same moment he sees in Nello the exact reproduction of 
a brother John of sixty years back, and his heart is won. And 
now the hero of the story comes on the scene, the young Lord Stanton, 
step-brother of the murdered man, who out of regard for his cousin 

Lady Stanton who takes an interest in John Musgrave), 
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Mary (the 
sets + See lf to clear up the mystery, and, having ot a clue, calls 
on the Squire. Upset on all hands the gives wep, 


and an attack of ysis supervenes, to the great satisfaction of 
his amiable son, who, not knowing the discoveries that are going on, 
sees his own succession to the property near at hand. The sight of 
the boy is odious under such circumstances, so he determines to get 
him out of the way, and insists on his going to school then and there. 
Mary is too much engrossed with her father to give any attention 
to the matter, and the parson of the parish, an old adorer of hers, 
is too entirely set on being at hand to read the Commendatory 
prayer at the supreme moment of the soul’s departure (an idea 
too solemn for the author's treatment of it) to be able to givea 
thought to anything else. Randolph therefore carries off the 
boy to a school for the lower class of farmers’ sons, 
It is the Squeers type of school—the boys, for example, 
y 
avoided, and the rough boys have to perform the part of tormen- 
tors. On the platform of the station, however, while the wicked 
uncle is taking the tickets, Dick the poacher had been on the 
watch, and, suspecting evil intent, had put into the child’s hand 
a basket containing a carrier-pigeon, telling him, if he was in 
trouble at school, to let it fly, and help would come. Trouble 
does come in the boys’ dormitory. A scuffle takes place; the 
pigeon gets loose and flies out of window. Things go 

to worse with the child. He is tossed in a blanket, drenched with 
water while saying his prayers, and in despair jumps out of the 
window and runs away. due time an intimation is conveyed 
to Lily that Nello is in trouble. She rushes to her aunt, who is 
still engrossed with her father, and to Mr. Pen (the parson), whose 
finger is still in his Prayer Book to be ready for the extreme 
moment. She can get nobody to hear her; so she collects her 
money and runs off. No sooner is she out of the way than in 
walks John Musgrave the outlaw, and takes his place by his 
father’s bed-side, everybody being still so absorbed in the situation 
that not a word is said of recognition, or even surprise. Lily 
travels her hundred miles and more, gets to the end of her journey 
before dawn, sets off to walk, hears a sob, recognizes Nello’s voice, 
scrambles through the hedge, and the meeting we have already 
referred to takes place. 

But we have not yet done with coincidences. The young lord 
sets out without any clue in search of the missing Lily, to whom 
in anticipation he has given his heart; guesses where she has 
gone, traces the children to a cottage where they had got some 
cakes to eat—very unattractive cakes, the author explains, but 
welcome in their famishing condition—and whence they had 
escaped by the back door into a wood on hearing inquiries made 
for Nello at the front. Lord Stanton discerns in a moment that 
they must be hidden in the wood. A blue thread in the hedge, 
which the woman at the cottage supposes to have been left by 
her Sunday gown, but which he recognizes in a moment as 
Lily's colour, confirms his belief. _He wanders up and down, and 
finds them at last under a bramble bush asleep in each other’s 
arms. He carries them back in a first-class i Half-way 
home the door opens, and their father enters, who been not a 
little surprised to find both his children missing, and had in his 
turn set off in search. Lord Stanton takes the opportunity to inform 
John Musgrave that he shall never care for any other than Lily. 
But now another complication arises. While Mr. Pen at the Hall 
still holds his Prayer Book at the identical opening, a telegram from 
“a friend,” of course sent by Randolph, arrives at his home, 
which his wife opens. There she reads that John Musgrave 
is in England at large, the document going on to remind 
Mr. Pen of his duty as a magistrate to have him arrested, 
and of the penalty for not doing so. The penalty fills her with 
consternation ; she mistrusts her husband's besotted devotion to 
the family, and sets off to another magistrate, Sir Henry Stanton, 
to make the revelation. Sir Henry, who is in his dull way jealous 
of his wife's “ interest” in the —— criminal, is quite ready to 
act; but events thicken. John Musgrave is arrested; but while 
he stands before the justice in walks ’Lizabeth the gipsy—with 
many Meg Merrilies traits about her—and clears him at the ex- 
pense of her idolized eldest son, who had for years been a raving 
madman. This son had been a genius, and had succeeded in 
getting himself educated. Passing for a gentleman (for, though 
still choosing to live in the neighbourhood, he ignored his family), 
he had even presumed to fall in love with the Mary en to 
the then Lord Stanton, In a jealous quarrel he had murdered his 
noble rival, and had for all the ae years been hidden by 
his mother in her lone cottage in the Cumberland Fells, the reader 
being given to understand that old "Lizabeth’s consent to John 
Musgrave’s marrying her daughter was only to be obtained by his 
allowing himself to be ——— the real perpetrator of the deed. 
The — by Dick and his mad brother causing one another’s 
death. Young Lord Stanton goes abroad for a few years, and 
comes back to marry Lily, and the Squire defeats Mr. Pen’s sole 
thought for his benefit by recovering to a certain extent, and finding 
all his happiness in Nello. 

This is the story. Throughout the author seems to say to her 
characters, Do you speak and act for your pleasure or for mine ? 
but, assuming her point of view, they are not altogether without 
life, and give opportunity for many clever general observa- 
tions, whose only drawback is that they are general, and have 
not sufficiently the air of having been sted by the particular 
occasions which profess to elicit them. Like a good artist, she 
keeps her characters on their Ease, spirit, confidence, enjoy- 
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some readers to stave off impertinent questions of the 
conceivable. Perhaps the author has felt her plot to 
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cent for the world’s vitiated taste, unless she ag aye it by a 
satire on well-to-do rectors. But really, for the sake of con- 
sistency to its models, the legend and fairy tale, it would have 
been more in keeping to Mr. Pen, say, a hermit, and 
Randolph an attorney. 


CLASSICAL PRIMERS, IMITATIONS, AND SELECTIONS.* 


iw it is sometimes difficult to group according to merit the 
numberless books relating to the classics which are apt to 
crowd the library table, in the present case it is ewe d easy 
to assign the first place on our list to Professor Jebb’s Primer of 
Greek Literature. To the student of Greek, as well as to the 
typical “ English reader” who gets his knowledge of Greek writers 
from translations or sketches in his vernacular, this primer cannot 
fail to be useful; and the advanced scholar will gather from it a 
high estimate of Mr. Jebb’s thorough insight into Greek litera- 
ture, which cannot be better gauged than by the compression 
which he has effected at so little sacrifice of essential particulars. 
We were of course prepared for acute and striking critical distinc- 
tions of dramatist from dramatist, and orator from orator, by our 

vious knowledge of Mr. Jebb’s special familiarity with these 
Sone of Greek authorship; but it will be seen from the 
perusal of his little volume that the Homeric epoch and the Alex- 
andrian, as well as the Greco-Roman, are surveyed by him with 
the same delicate insight into their best exemplars, and the same 
mastery of collateral illustration. On the topic of dialects he says 
much in few words; on the vexed question of the date of the art 
of writing in Greece he is precise as to the lack of evidence earlier 
than 700 B.c., whilst tolerant of the probabilities of a much earlier 
date. He discusses with much skill the debateable points of 
both the great Homeric poems—their authorship, drift, dates, unity 
or duality, and the like—with a candid statement of pros and cons, 
invariably followed by an expression of his own judgment. There 
is much force in the arguments for a later date being assigned to the 
Odyssey than to the Iliad which he derives from a comparison of the 
morals, religious conceptions, and political institutions of the two ; 
and it is hard to quarrel with so temperate a conclusion as that 
the author of the Iliad was a single poet of marked original 
genius, the founder of the epic art, while the Odyssey was also 
the work of one ones be perhaps fifty years later. To Hesiod, 
whose date is p eighty or a hundred years afterwards, 
is assigned the introduction of the epic of realities, the task 
of “ uttering true things,” dealing with practical daily duty and 
with those facts about gods and heroes which make up religious 
knowledge. The source of the Theogony is traced to the old 
hymns and folklore massed together artistically, and the Homeric 
and Hesiodic schools are shown to have met in the Homeric 
Hymns. From the Epic period Mr. Jebb passes to the rise of the 
new poetry, Elegiac and Iambic in form, and expressive of re- 
flective thought finding utterance in verse for lack of prose. 
Taking one of Clough’s couplets from The Bothie, he shows the 
tiro how to turn a six-metre verse into a five-metre by a process 
which is not likely to be forgotten when once explained. In the 
same way the Tambic metre is illustrated from Shakspeare ; 
whilst, when we come to the Greek lyric poetry, nearly coeval 
with the Elegiac and Iambic, we have examples of English 
Aleaicsand Sapphics by Mr. Tennyson, the Sapphics being a stanza 
which, as we gather from a footnote, the Laureate wrote for Mr. 
Jebb’s purpose. It runs as follows— 


Faded every violet, all the roses : 
Gone the glorious promise, and the victim 
Broken in this anger of Aphrodite 

Yields to the victor— 


and will be admitted to reproduce the Greek cadence. The 
character and the chief examples of each metre and style are well 
discriminated, and care is taken, as regards lyric poetry, to point 
out its inseparableness from music, whence it was called Melic, as 
opposed to Epic. In illustration of the Dorian school, we find 
notices of the familiar legends of “ Stesichorus’s Palinode,” “ Arion’s 
Dolphins,” the “Cranes of Ibycus,” and Simonides’s “ Danae.” 
But Pindar is the national lyrist of Greece, and to him therefore 
Mr. Jebb pays the highest tribute, as the poet whose aim was 
so to treat her myths and legends as to bring out and apply their 
moral, and to bind up its interpretation with Greek religion. 
Passing to the drama, Mr. Jebb has at his fingers’ ends the pro- 
verb lore of the Attic stage, and he tells the novice why a “ view 
from the poplar” meant a bad place at a spectacle; and that 
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“Charon’s steps” or “ staircase” meant the steps from the mid™ 
stage to the “ pit,” because the ghost came up by them. He adopts 
an ingenious method of presenting readers with the structure of a 
Greek tragedy when he supposes them to be in the theatre of 
Dionysus at the great festival of the god, witnessing the Eumenides 
of Aschylus. In summarizing the distinguishing character- 
istics of the three t tragic poets, he well remarks that 
“ Aschylus has an element of Hebrew grandeur, Euripides has 
strong elements of modern pathos and romance; these things 
come easily home to us. But in order fully to appreciate Sophocles, 
we must place ourselves in sympathy with the Greek mind 
in its most characteristic modes of thought, and with the Greek 
sense of beauty in its highest purity.” In answer to the un- 
sparing lashing of Euripides by Aristophanes, as an atheist, a 
quibbler, and a bad artist, Mr. Jebb’s pages will furnish the 
student with a prefatory caution to hear both sides. 

But it is time to turn to some of the other books which 
claim our notice. One of these, Prometheus the Fire-giver, is 
a specimen of that neo-classical drama, as it has been called, almost 
every experiment in which has been more or less a failure. We 
cannot congratulate the anonymous author on having attained even 
an average success. When he ends what he means for a poetic 
tribute to his master and model, Aschylus, with an apology for 
his boldness, he does but seal his own condemnation as an “ anser 
inter olores ”; — 


What Death has grasped can Time regive? 
Forgive me, mightiest, that I here 

Dare bid thy solemn chanted hymns relive,’ 
Dare call to thy gone gods to yet again appear. 


For aught we can see in Prometheus the Fire-giver, these “ gone 
gods” might much better have been suffered to rest than e to 
“relive” by this writer. 

Mr. Sneyd-Kynnersley’s Parallel Syntax for Beginners is a more 
practical and valuable help to classical study. He has set himself 
to place in parallel pages those rules and principles of the Greek and 
Latin languages which occupy common or comparatively common 
ground; and his task is cleverly and cautiously done, with an 
eschewal of all doubtful coincidences, and a prudent avoidance of 
disputable problems. The pages on the Greek article, and on the 
simple and compound Latin sentence, go far to methodize the avail- 
able usages of grammar in either case,and there is much clearness 
in the distinction of clauses, main, co-ordinate, and subordinate, with 
the subdivisions of the latter. Another sample of the author's 
lucidity occurs to us in his parallel statement of the simple 
sentence (Oratio Recta) whether in Greek or Latin (pp. 16-19); 
and we may also call attention to the so-called Greek attraction of the 
infinitive, when the subject of the infinitive and that of the principal 
verb are the same, with the curious blending of this and the more 
ordinary construction in the example of Thucydides 
éxeivov otparryeiv, “ He said that not he but that man was general”). 
As ngenil to the Greek predicative participle following verbs of 
judging, feeling, and knowing, in a similar attraction, he might have 
cited on the Latin page the example, “ Sensit medios delapsus 
in hostes.” But there are few omissions in the book; and such 
nice matters as verbal adjectives (p. 65), and gerunds and gerun- 
dives, and gerundial attraction (pp. 66-8), are clearly and cor- 
rectly dealt with. There isa short but careful statement of the 
rules for Greek accentuation; and thirty pages are devoted to 
exercises on the rules that have gone before, with a brief Greek 
vocabulary. 

The next volume on our list is of a yet higher character. Easy 
helps to the digestion of grammar are far more cuivis hominé than 
such a scholarly edition of the Frogs of Aristophanes as Mr. Paley 
has lately put forth. As he states in his introduction, his aim 
has been to supply the place of Mitchell, a cumbrous and gossiping 
editor, and of Cookesley, long out of print, with a manual em- 
bodying within moderate limits the best points of the edition of 
Fritzsch, and the results of a careful comparison of the texts of 
Bergk and Meineke. It is evident from his notes that he has 
protitably studied Dr. Hubert Holden’s valuable Onomasticon, 
which no student of Aristophanes ought to be without, and that 
in most instances he cordially agrees with it. It happens that 
we have in Mr. Paley’s edition of the Frogs, and in his intro- 
ductory and prefatory remarks, the same kind of apology for Euri- 
pides as against the partial and prejudiced lash of Aristophanes 
which Mr. Jebb has given in the dramatic sections of his Primer. 
Apart from questions of history, politics, and religion, the Rane 
is noticeable for the contest between /ischylus and Euripides 
in Hades; and it is justly remarked in Mr. Paley’s preface that, 
whereas Aristophanes freely condemns the “new gods” and the 
imputed scepticism of Euripides, he himself, especially in this 
play, but also in most others that are extant, does not scruple to 
ridicule time-honoured and popular superstitions. One of the 
most valuable points of the preface is the clear distinction which 
the author traces between Dionysus, ‘‘ the wine god,” the giver of 
good cheer, and reveller, of whom there is so droll a representa- 
tion in his relations with Xanthias and acus in this play, 
and the old mystic Iacchus, the God of the Eleusinian mysteries, 
and associate of Demeter in the Chthonian worship of Attica. 
But the preface and notes are alike worthy of careful attention. 
Even where we suspend our judgment, it is impossible not to 
recognize Mr. Paley’s ability and ingenuity, as eg. upon the 
disputed passage (52-3)— 

kat Sir’ rhs veds pos 
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Here Mitchell, Fritzsch, and elder editors understand Dionysus 
to have been reading a MS. of Euripides’s Andromeda on board 
ship, whereas Mr. Paley takes it of his reading the name of the 
Andromeda on the ship’s side. We cannot but suspect, however, 
that this interpretation is influenced by Mr. Paley’s independent 
conviction of the comparatively late age of written Greek literature, 
as to which he compares allusions in 943 and 1114 of the play, 
where book-reading is mentioned as a novelty. Is there any 
evidence of the existence of such a name of a ship in the 
Athenian navy ? was the name likely to have presented itself to 
one on board the ship, so readily as to one not on board? and 
does not the allusion to Molon, according to Holden’s Onomasticon 
the protagonist in the play of the Andromeda, militate against the 
ship theory? We are inclined, too, to prefer, in 791-2, Meineke’s 
punctuation— 
vuvi 8 Epedrev, as &hy, 
Epedpos xabedeicOa— 

to that adopted by Mr. Paley, who punctuates os ey KAerdnuidns, 
which makes a material difference in the sense. The notes at 
215 on where the derivation of the god’s 
name, the child of “Zeus from Nysa,” is corroborated by 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argonaut. ii. 905, and at v. 404, Karecxiow, 
where it is suggested that in the procession at the Mysteries those 
who intended to “go in for the fun” wore old clothes in case of their 
being torn to pieces, may be taken as samples of the thorough 
elucidation of the text, and of the care shown in the commentary. 
The publication of so complete an edition of the Rane is a clear 
gain to scholars. ; 

Mr. OCayzer’s collection of the chief passages in Latin authors 
referring to ancient Britain is not a very valuable performance. 
Any curious schoolboy, with the help of grammar and dictionary, 
might pick out and exhaust the sum of Greek and Latin notices of 
Britain, and we do not see that Mr. Cayzer does much more than 
this, for the citation and grouping of mere lexicon quotations 
is not editing. With Cesar and Tacitus, our chief authorities, 
there was of course a fair field, and here succinct annotations 
and illustrations would have been in place, as well as the crumbs 
of geographical knowledge and poetic allusion which figure as 
part of the text. In truth, much about this collection savours of 
the plan adopted in some National schools of confining geo- 
graphical teaching to the geography of the home country, or 
county, a rather limited acquirement after all. With the com- 
monplace cuts of Caractacus at Rome, Boadicea haranguing the 
British tribes, Stonehenge, and the like, we have no other fault 
to find than that they occupy space which might have been kept 
for verbal illustration instead of pictorial. The former is con- 
fined to the vocabulary, which we have tested under the words 
Glastum (woad), Plin. Nat. Hist. xxii. 2 and Bascauda (wicker- 
basket), Mart. xiv. 99, and found correct. 
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BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, - ae 


| THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subseri 


ions from One Guinea to any amount, according to the supply sequleed: All 
the best New Books, English, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis post tree. 
ante A b Copounee Catalogue < of Surplus Booke offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
so be ree on applicatior 
BOOTH'S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
a as er t 2 Wig es at lwards Street, 
T Easy- 
| 
| 
| 
It is the same price as the celebrated “ Spécialite’’ Sherry. “ Free 
: British Medical Journal. 30s. per Dozen, upon the “Cash payment 
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THE CENTRAL NEWS. 
NEWS-ROOMS, and NEWSPAPER PROPRIE- 


TORS, "which are entitled to Telegrams at Press Rates, can obtain from the Central 
of important events on the following terms :— 
One Telegram daily, £7 16s. per annum. 
Two Telegrams daily, £15 per annum. 
Five to Six Telegrams daily, £36 per annum. 
Telegrams from 6to 9 P.M., £5 4s. per annum. 
Market Reports, and Results of aus as per Tariff. Telegrams to Private 
legrams sent on important it occasion: 
107 age Street, London, E.C. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW arerequired, for which 6d.each will be given.viz. 
phe aw a 68, 91, 192, 643, and 767 (clean copies)—at the Uflice, 38 Southampton Street, 


News Telegrams 


Published this day, fep. 8vo. 3s. 
FACILIORES GR/ECI: an Easy Greek Construing 


Book, with Complete Vocabulary. . Porrs, M.A., L.D., Head-Master of the 
Fettes College, Edinburgh, and_ sometime Br cllow 6 of St. John’ 8 College. Cambridze. and the 
Rev. C. DARNELL, M.A., Head-Master of Cargilfield I R y Sc E and 
late Scholar of Pembroke and Downing eges, 


By the same Authors. 


ADITUS FACILIORES: an Easy Latin Construing Book, 
with Complete Vocabulary. Third Edition, fep. 8vo. 33. 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


At all the Libraries, crown 8vo. 6s. 


MABMORNE. 


“Tt is Bang 
* Marmo’ 


the Youngest of Three Brothers. 

nase, merely on account of outward characteristics that we have called 
remarkable hook. It is also one of the most powerfal novels of the narrative, 

as opposed to to the analytical, class that has appeared for a long time.” —A thenceum, January 26. 
is ‘Ax characterized as a masterpiece of extraordinary artistic simplicity 

In other ty is a plain narrative of events, oe wrliten with a skill and a power that are tru 

admirable. nat ye the marvellous description of the Roche des Aiglons ir— 

the poetry of real life are blended together with rare effect." — World, January 26. 

WILLIAM BLAcKkWooD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “SCARSCLIFF ROCKS.” 
ANauts GRAY. By E. S. Marve, Author of “ Scarscliff 


Rocks,” &c. 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 
STRAIGHTFORWARD. By Hotmwe Lez, Author of “ Sylvan 
Holt’s Daughter,” &c. 3 vols. 
London: SMiTH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
Just published, fep. 8vo. 5s. 
THE TROPIC BIRD: his Flights and his Notes, 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
Demy 4to. fancy boards, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
CRUIKSHANK STRATIONS by). Com- 


prising Eighty-tve Selected Ill on Steel, Stone, and Wood. With Letter- 
London : WILLIAM TEGG & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


WILLIAM TEGG & Co. will ty | February,a Edition (4 vols. with 730 


Engravings, printed from Original Wood Blocks, cloth, £2 
HOES YEAR BOOK, EVERY DAY BOOK, and TABLE 


“ Every Day Book by William Hone, full of curious antiquarian research, the o! sis 
being to give a variety of original information concerning manners, illustrated by cur: 
instances, rarely to be found elsewhere.”—Sir WALTER Scorr, Bart. 
London : 


WILLIAM TEGG & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
(1878) 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


OSHEDYS INSTITUTES of ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 

TORY, ee oy Modern. A new ané litera! Translation from the Original Latin, 

with additional Notes, by Jas. MuRDOCK, D.D. Revised by JAMES SEATON REID, D.D. 
pet se WILLIAM TEGG & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


1 vol. 4to. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 25s. 
‘THE DANUBE: its History, Scenery, Topography. 
trated with over 80 Steel Engravings, also Woodcuts, from Sketches taken on the spot. 
London: VIRTUE & Co., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C, 


1 vol. 4to. cloth gilt, gilt edges , 25s. 


(THE BEAUTIES of the BOSPHORUS, Lllustrated in a Series 
of nearly 90 Views of Constantinople and its Envi ions Original Drawings. 
VIRTUE & Co., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, London, E.C, 


Now published, 2 vols. 8vo. with Steel-plate and other Illustrations, 31s. 6d, 


HE NATURAL HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of SEL- 
BORNE, in the County of Soutamehe. By the late Rev. GILBERT a way formerly 
Fellow of Oriel Coll +o, Oxford. dited by THOMAS BELL, F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S., &¢., 


fessor of Zoology in King’s College, London. 


m.. - coe have been printed on larger paper, royal 8vo. with the Plates on India Paper, 


worthy 


stive monument to the genius of Gilbert White 
published: 


and most exhau 
February 2, 1878. 
JouN VAN Voorst, | Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, Is. ; by post, ls. 1d. 


(THE FRANCHISE: an Educational Test a remedy for the 
Degeneracy of the House of Commons. By MARY GRANT. 
WILuiaM Ripeway, Piccadilly. And all Booksellers. 
NEW WORK BY REV. W. ARTHUR, M.A. 
Author of * The Successful Merchant,” &c. 

"THE POPE, the KINGS, and the PEOPLE: a History of 
the Movement to make the Pope Governor of the World by a universal Reconstruction 
of Society. 2 vols. demy Svo. 253. 

“ A valuable history, drawn from the most authentic sources.” —Contem, mporary Review. 

‘Mr. Arthur’s learned and temperate work will be valued by students.” —Hxaminer. 
¥ ms it tells with fullness of detail a accuracy of analysis, and grouping of historic facts, the 


THE MODERN JOVE: a Series of the Collected Speeches of 


Pio Nono. By Rev. W. ARTHUR, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
WILLIAM MULLAN & Sox, London and Belfast. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “WINE AND WINE COUNTRIES.” 
P., on the Permissive Bill. 


WISDOM, and MORALS DISTILLED from 
c HUS. By CHARLES Tovey, F.R.H 
“Be ‘And free trom foliy we to wisdom “rien, 
WHITTAKER & Co., London. And all Booksellers. 


NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 
~eighth Thousand, Is. 6d.; post free, 1s. 8d. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. 

“ DETECTOR,” reprinted from the “ Medical 
rel Public Opinion. 


London: BalLLigee & Co., King William Street, Strand. 


Tilus- 


The Story is Told by Apotruus SEGRAVE, | 


LESSING’S LIFE AND WORKS. 
On Monday next, the 18th instant, in crown 8vo. 


GGOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING: his 


Life and his Works. By HeLten Zomern, Author of “ Arthur 
Schopenhauer, his Life and his Philosophy.” 


London, Loyemans & Co. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF EDMUND ARMSTRONG. 
IFE. and LETTERS of EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 


Edited by his Brother, GzornGE FraNcIs ARMSTRONG, M.A. Professor of 
History and English Literature in the Queen’s University in Ireland, Author of 
“The Tragedy of Israel,” &c. Fep. 8vo. with Autotype Portrait and a Vignette. 


Price 7s. 6d. 
* Even the many who can never have heard “We should class Mr. Armstrong among 
his name will follow with pleasure the story | the Chattertons, Keatses, and Shelleys.” 
of his brief career—the college days, the heli- iterary Wi 
day rambles on Irish hills, by Jersey bays, or “ We have in these three handsome volumes 


sone the dusty roads of Northern France— 
the literary efforts whose early — won 
notice from men of European fam 


the touching memorials of a life which, 
though brief in its duration. was full of noble 
literary achievement. ..... ‘The longest of the 
ms * The F Prisoner ofiMount Suint Michael,” 
is so engrossing in the interest it excites that 
the reader will. hardly feel it possible | to lay 
it down until he has read it to the end.” 
Edinburgh Courant. 
“(He) has found a loving and able editor 
in his brother. The volumes are well worth 
reading.” — Notes and (Queries 
“We ven predict “that no one who 
ves (the Life] the serious thought which it 
eserves as a psychological study, will wish 
for the omission of a single line.” 
University Magazine. 


HE POETICAL WORKS of EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 

Edited by GreorGE Francis ARMSTRONG. A New Edition, comprising 

Stories of Wicklow and other Poems hitherto unpublished. Fep. 8vo. with Portrait 
on Steel by C. H. Jeens, and Vignette. Price 5s. 

ss His young star will continue to shine before the eyes of all who study English 

ry.” —SAINTE-BEUVE. 
“ Marked by an originality which is wonderful in one so young.” 
Westminster Review. 


SSAYS and SKETCHES of EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 
Edited by GrorGE FRANCIS ARMSTRONG. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
“ Will be read by most lovers of literature with great interest and much profit.” 
ndergraduates’ Journal. 
London, Loncmans & Co. 


Graphic. 

“ He was a true poet....Mr.George Francis 
Armstrong's memoir of this remarkable youth 
is full of deep interest for all who care to 
follow the mental throes ofa nature at once 
highly intellectual and exceedingly emotional 
—its struggles towards development, its 
yearnings and efforts in search of pia th.”* 

‘cotsman, 

“The results and the record of acareer full 

* brilliant promise, but all too prematurely 
psed...... Genuine touches of poetic insight 
abound "_ World. 


Now ready, Vol. II. imperial 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 
IBLIOTHECA CORNUBIENSIS; a Catalogue of the 
Writings, both MS. and printed, of Cornishmen, and of Works relating to the 
County of Cornwall. With Biographical Memoranda and copious Literary Refer- 
ences. By G. C. BoasE and W. P. Courtney. Vol. II. P—Z. 
*,* Vol. I. A—O. may still be had, price 21s. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


COMMONWEALTH STATE PAPERS, 1651-1652. 
In Imperial 8vo. pp. 780, price 15s. cloth, 

(CALENDAR of STATE PAPERS, Domestic Series, 1651- 
1652, preserved in the State Paper Department of H.M. Public Record Office. 
Edited by MAry ANNE EVERETT GREEN: publisbed under the Direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, and with the Sanction of H.M Secretary of State for the Home 

Department. 
This Calendar is in continuation of 
those during the reigns from Edward VI. 


to Charles I. and contains a mass of new | mittee, State Warrants for payment of 
information. Vou. IV. 1651-1652 com- 


Money, &c, 
prises, in addition to the Minutes of 


London, Lonemans & Co. and Tritpner & Co. oe PARKER & Co, 
Cambridge, MAcMILLAN & Co. Edinburgh, A. & on BLACK. 
Dublin, A. THom. 


NE SHILLING HANDBOOKS on the FINE ARTS. 

HALF-HOUR LECTURES ON DRAWING AND PAINTING. 

THE ART OF SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 

HINTS FOR SKETCHING IN WATER-COLOURS FROM NATURE. 

THE ART OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS. 

A SYSTEM OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 

THE ART OF MARINE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS. 

THE ART OF PORTRAIT PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS. 

THE ART OF MINIATURE PAINTING. 

THE ART OF FLOWER PAINTING. 

THE ART OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL-COLOURS, 

THE ART OF PORTRAIT PAINTING IN OIL-COLOURS. 

THE ART OF MARINE PAINTING IN OIL-COLOURS. 

THE ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE. 

THE ART OF FIGURE DRAWING. 

AN ARTISTIC TREATISE ON THE HUMAN FIGURE. 

ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN FIGURE. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE DOG AND DEER. 

THE ART OF MURAL DECORATION. 

THE ART OF PAINTING AND DRAWING IN COLOURED CRAYONS. 

A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. 

COMPANION TO THE ABOVE. 

TRANSPARENCY PAINTING ON LINEN. 

THE ART OF TRANSPARENT PAINTING ON GLASS. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF COLOURING IN PAINTING. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF FORM IN ORNAMENTAL ART, 

THE ART OF WOOD ENGRAVING. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR CLEANIN ATRIN LININ 

DRAWING MODELS AND THEIR USES. 
THE ART OF BOTANICAL DRAWING. 
London: Winsor & Newton, 38 Rathbone Place. And all Booksellers and 

Artists’ Colourmen, 


Councils, all the Warrants to the Generals 
of the Fleet, orders of the Navy Com- 


(THE DECAY of. CHURCHES a Spiritual Outlook. 
“ The old order changeth.”—TENN¥soy. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


WORKS BY MR. HENRY DUNN. 


(THE CHURCHES : a History and an Argument. Crown 8vo. 
price 6s.-_ORGANIZED CHRISTIANITY : is it of Man or of God? Seveath Thou- 
sand, extra boards, 2s.-THE DESTINY OF THE HUMAN RACE. New Edition, 1 vol. 
price 6s.-THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. ‘Third Edition, 3s.6d._THE RIGHTEQUS- 
NESS OF GOD. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d._THE KINGDOM OF GOD. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d._THE 
LIMITATIONS OF CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY. Crown 8yo. 2s. 6d. 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 
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CYPRIOT ART AND TREASURES. 


Medium 8vo, with Maps and 400 Illustrations, £2 10s. 


CYPRUS: 


ITS ANCIENT CITIES, TOMBS, 
TEMPLES. 


A Narrative of Researches and Excavations during Ten 
Years’ Residence in that Island. 


By General LOUIS P. DI CESNOLA, 
M. R. Acad. Sciences, Turin. 


“The researches which General di Cesnola has undertaken in the island of Cyprus have 
eiuages attracted considerable attention, which now will be increased when we have at last the 
conclusions of the author before us in a clear and distinct form. This is perhaps the most 


valuable work on the history and antiquities of Cyprus that has appeared during the present 
century.”—Pali Mail Gazette. 


AND 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


AN OPEN VERDICT: the New Novel. 
By M. E. BRADDON. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. 


OPEN VERDICT: the New 


By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
LONDON: JOHN MAXWELL & CO. 


AN OPEN VERDICT: the New Novel. 
By M. E. BRADDON. 


AN Novel. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE 
ET REVUE SUISSE. 
83° Année.—1878. 


LA BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE est entrée dans sa 83¢ année. Au nombre 
des travaux qu'elle publiera prochainement, on peut indiquer les suivants : 

M. Eryest Navitie.—I. Le monothéisme chrétien.—II. L’influence sociale du chris- 

Boorse Rampent.—I. André Chénier.—II. Arnold Escher de la Linth.—III. Scenes 

Louis Favae.—t. Amour par whe. N le. (Le en janvier.)— 


Il, Le journal d'un a suisse au 
M. Les lace de T'Afrique centrale.—II. Les enfants chez tous les 
La vie de en Russie.—II. Le roman russe dans la litt/rature 
I. Etudes sur les pe sla 
M. E.P. —Pom ‘apres les découvertes les plus récentes. 
Mile. JULIg ANNEVELLE.—Je meurs oii je_m'attache. Nouvelle vénitienne. 
HERMANN. —Le sens des couleurs. “Etude pI hysiologiqae. 
M. FRED. FROSSARD. —Le de I 
M. CHARLES ViNCENS.— Un précieux au XI Xe sitel 
. Erayest Lewe.—I. La condition de la Somme Capres les législations slaves.—1I. La 
Turquie vue par un homme politique allemand. 
J. GALIFFE.—Tell et Gessler, selon la légende et selon l'histoire. 
Pace STaPFER.— Etudes litt¢raires. 
M. Victor Dacsrée.—a travers le Dauphiné. 


Mme. BERTHE VADIER.—Récits et 
M. ALPHONSE Rivien.—lI. Les premiers habitants de la Suisse.—II. I.’Angleterre et les 


Normands d'aprés les 
Marc-MonsIER.—I. Milton, potte aveugle.—II. Etudes diverses sur 
M. Gorrrrizp KELLER.—Plusieurs 
M. ALFRED GILLIERON.—L’ Arcadi la Suisse. 
M. ARMAND LELEUX.—Les prisons a un jeune peintre dans les Etats du pape. 
D.. TALLICHET.—. chemins r suisses et passages pes. —) pro- 
Etudes et sociales. 


Cette liste est loin d’étre complete. Il est beaucoup de travaux que la direction de 
la Revue préfére, pour diverses raisons, ne pas annoncer d’avance, et elle ne le peut 
naturellement pour ceux qui naissent d’événements imprévus, et ce sont ces articles, 
sur des sujets actuels, qui interessent surtout. 


La Revue publie chaque mois des chroniques de Paris, d’Italic, d’'Allemagne, 
d’ Angleterre, et occasionnelleme:t de Scandinavie et d'autres pays, dont elles font 
connaitre le mouvement inte!lectuel et social. 

LA UN a au commencement de 
chaque m par livraisons 80 pages d’une impression compacte et 
cependant agréable. 


Elle peut étre mise en toute sécurité entre les mains de la jeunesse, 
PRIX DE L’ABONNEMENT 
(Les abonnements partent de janvier et de juillet) 

Pour tous les pays de l'Union postale: Europe, Etats-Unis d’Amérique, etc., 
franco par la poste : un an, 25fr. (£1) ; six mois, 14 fr. (11 sh.) 

ON S’ABONNE, Londres: Bartuts & Lowstt, 14 Great Marlborough Strect ; 
Dutav & Co.,37 Soho Square: AsHER & Co., 13 Bedford Street, Covent Garden ; 
Hacuetre & Co., 18 King William Street, Strand; WiLLiams & Norcare, 14 
Street. 

t aussi s’abonner directement auprés du “* Bureau de la Bibliotheque Univer- 
m e, Suisse,” par l'envoi d’une livre sterling ou 25 fr.en un mandat de 
poste, ou en un chéque sur un banquier de Londres, ou méme en timbres-poste. 


Tt BUILDER of this Week, enla 


of Church, Norfolk; The Portal of t Leoni: 
Holland—Further Facts as to the ‘Thames—On. the Household—Profi fessor 
North Du —Preservation of Metal } ion v. 
Conservation, &c. 4d.; by post, 4$d.—46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


to 52 pages, includes 
Palazzo dei and Ancient 


Just published, 8vo. (1877) Subscription Copies, 10s. ; Second Issue, 5s. Post, 8d. 
HE HISTORY of HARTING. By Rev. H. D. Gornoy, 


. Rector and Vicar. Witha Cangber on the Geol District, the late 
Sir Rosunion I. MURCHISON ; and some notice of its Flora een by I. a ny 


“ A careful monograph........ r. Gordon has done good service as regards the Carylls of 
West Harting and Lady has certainly justified the pretensions of Harting toa 
history.""—Saturday Review, February 2. 1878. 

“ Apart its value as a contribution to county hii , the book furnishes one of the best 
accounts of a local flora and wes we met with for some oe and we commend it 

of every ist." Zoologist, February 1878. 


Application to be made to Rev. H. D. Gorpoy, Harting Vicarage, Petersfield. 
London: Printed by W. Davy & Sox. 
Just published, Thirteenth Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 
induced by it. By Huem CampsE.y, M.D. M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College of 
London : H. RexsHaW, 35 Strand. 


A 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 


— 


HISTORY of ENGLISH HUMOUR. By 
the Rev. A. G. L’EstRaNGe. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


“ This work contains a large and varied amount of information. xt A impossible to give 
any idea of the wealth of anecdote and epigram in its pages.”"—Jokn Bull 


A YOUNG SQUIRE of the SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY. From the Papers of CHrisToPHER JEAFFRESON, of Dullingham 
House, Cambridgeshire, Edited by Joun Corpy JEAFFRESON, 2 vols, 21s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1878. Under the especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY. 
the Nobility. Forty-seventh Edition, 1 vol. 
engraved, bound, gilt edges, 31s. td. 


WORDS of HOPE and COMFORT to THOSE 


Dedicated by permission to the QUEEN. Fourth Edition, 
vol. 5s. 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 


Professor C. D. Yonce. Cheap Edition, with Portrait, 5s. Forming J 
New Volume of Hursr & Biackert’s STANDARD LIBRARY. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
SECOND EDITION of RUBY GREY. By 


W. Hepwortnu Dixon. 3 vols. 


MADGE. By Lady Durrus-Harpy, Author 


of “ Lizzie,” &c. 3 vols. 


TWICE LOVED. By Atice Kixc, Author 
of “* Queen of Herself,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A fresh and vigorous novel. The plot creates an unflagging interest.” — Messenger. 


THE MILLERS DAUGHTER. By 


BEALE, Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A good, agreeable, and striking story." —Sunday Times. 


DORIS BARUGH. By Mrs. Macquor, 


Author of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ An interesting story, comprising many scenes of true dramatic power."—Daily News. 


TWO TALES of MARRIED LIFE: 


HARD TO BEAR, by GeEorGIANA M. Craik; and A TRUE MAN, by 
M.C. STIRLING. 3 vols. 
“ Three exceptionally vigorous and entertaining volumes.’’—Globe. 


A MADDENING BLOW. By Mrs. AtexanpER 


Fraser, Author of “‘ A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. [Vert week, 


Corrected by 
with the Arms beautifully 


WITH NEARLY 2,000 ENGRAVINGS, 
2 vols. super-royal Svo. handsomely bound, £2 12s. 6d, 


THE HISTORY 0F CERAMIC ART 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


From the Earliest Period to the Present Day. 
By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 


“ The ‘Ceramic Art of Great Britain,’ by Mr. Llewellynn Jewiit, F.S.A., is one: 
of those works which are made possible only by a combination of learning and 
ability with abundant leisure, and, above all, the zeal which sympathy alone can 
give. Late years have seen the production of several learned works on the general 
subject of pottery and porcelain. But this is the only work devoted to the whole 
range of British ceramics, and to that department exclusively. We may remark, in 
conclusion, that the text is embellished and illustrated with a couple of thousand 
admirably-executed engravings.” —Times, 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., Lrurrep, 26 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


MARCUS WARD & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, complete in 1 vol. 2s. 6d. 


THE HEART of MIDLOTHIAN, with 32 Illustrations (8 Full- 


ge). in handsome binding, suitable for the library, being the issue for February 
Wa Warp's Illustrated Waverley Novels. 


“ The cheapest books we ever saw."’"—Vonconformist. 


HEROES of NORTH AFRICAN DISCOVERY. By 
N. D'ANVERS.  8vo. with numerous Illustrations, and Map showing Mr. Stanley's 
Discoveries, cloth extra, 5s. 


“* Rich in romantic interest.""—Daily Vews. 


HEROES of SOUTH AFRICAN DISCOVERY. By 


N. D'ANveERS, Author of “ Heroes of North African Discovery.” 8vo. with Map and 
numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, 5s. (Shortly. 


This Volume will contain an Account of Mr. STANLEY'S Recent Travels. 


CHINA, Historical and Descriptive, with an i mas on Corea. 
By CH. AS. H. EpEN, Author of “ India, Historical and Descriptive.” 8vo. with nume- 
rous Illustrations, Map, and Coloured Frontispiece by a Native Artist, cloth extra, 5s, 

Concise and interesting......... Culled from the most trustworthy sources.” —4 cademy. 


Complete Catalogue post free on application. 


MARCUS WARD & CO., LONDON AND BELFAST. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CRITICISMS and ELUCIDATIONS of 
CATULLUS. By H. A. J. Munro, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Editor of “ Lucretius.” 

Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co, 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


T. MACCI PLAUTI MENAECHMEL 


With Notes, Critical and Exegetical, and an Introduction by W. WAGNER, 
., Professor at the Johanneum, Hamburg. 


Cambridge : DrIGuToNn, BELL, & Co. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BETWEEN WHILES; or, Wayside Amuse- 


ments of a Working Life. Edited by the Rev. B. H. Kennepy, D.D., Canon 
of Ely. 


“ It is an offering of no common value which Dr. Kennedy sends us from his learned leisure 
at Ely in gathering up the classic garlands of his ‘ working life,’ the choice flowers either of 
own twining or that of his colleagues and pupils in past years on the banks of the Severn. 
Saturday Keview. 
Cambridge: DeicuToy, BELL, & Co. 


Super royal 16mo, 5s. 


THE NATIVE LITERATURE of BOHEMIA 


in the FOURTEENTH CENTURY: Four Lectures delivered before the 
University of Oxford on the Ilchester Foundation. By A. H. WRaTISLAW, 
M.A., Head-Master of the Grammar School, Bury St. Edmunds, and formerly 
Feilow and Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


Revised Edition, with a Preliminary Essay by the 
Rev. W. W. SKEAT, M.A. 


POETICAL WORKS of GEOFFREY 


CHAUCER; with Poems formerly printed with his or attributed to him. 
Edited, with Memoir, by RobeRT BELL, and a Portrait. 4 vols. each 3s. 6d. 


Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. ; Large Paper Edition, 7s. 6d. 


POETRY of AMERICA: Selections from 


One Hundred American Poets, from 1776 to 1876. With an Introductory 
Review of Colonial Poetry, and some Specimens of Negro Melody. By W. J. 
LINTON. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOUR MESSENGERS,” 
**MERCER’S GARDENS,” &c. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


“ESTELLE. By Emmy Marion Harris. 
by this life ‘The book is cleverly written, and 
be as pleasant reading for persons of any creed.”—Court Circular. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


E. MOXON, SON, & C0..S NEW BOOKS. 


res 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF SHELLEY’S 
WORKS. 


Just ready, 3 vols. cloth, 31s. 6d. 


THE POETICAL WORKS 


OF 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


The Text carefully Revised, with Notes and Memoir, 
By WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, 


The present Edition will be of great value to all lovers of Shelley. Mr. Rossetti 
having gone carefully and de novo through the task of Editorship, and introducing 
numerous Modifications, Additions, &c., into the Memoir and Notes, and indeed into 
the Text itself, dependent sometimes upon more recent information (brought for- 
bee by aa among others), sometimes upon change of views, or the strictures 
of other 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO THE SERIES OF 
“MOXON’S POPULAR POETS.” 


Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


LIVES OF FAMOUS POETS. 
By WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 


CONTAINING THE BIOGRAPHIES OF THE FOLLOWING POETS : 

BURNS, BUTLER, BYRON, CAMPBELL, CHAUCER, COLERIDGE, COWPER, 
DRYDEN, GOLDSMITH, GRAY, HEMANS, HOOD, KEATS, LONGFELLOW, 
MILTON, MOORE, POPE, SCOTT, SHAKESPEARE, SHELLEY, 
SPENSER, THOMSON, AND WORDSWORTH. 


Brief Lists of Intermediate Poets are also given, so as to afford a sort of general 
glance at the sequence of Dates in British Poe’ 


LONDON : E, MOXON, SON, & CO., DORSET BUILDINGS, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S LIST. 


NOTICE.—WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 


A PRISONER of WAR; and Experiences 


with the Refugees. By Colonel CooPe, Imperial Ottoman 
Gendarmerie. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d, 


THE. TELEPHONE; and How to Make It. 


Full illustrated Descriptions of Bell's Telephone, Dolbear’s Telephone, &c. 
New Edition, 130 pp. with 19 Illustrations, enamelled wrapper, post free, 1s. 


“ It will be found to give a clearer and more connected view of those portions of physical 
science Pipette | and magnetism) than many larger and more pretentious books........ The 
book is illustrated with numerous figures ; it describes several forms of the te and ia 


‘ides a clear and masterly compendium of a large part of sciernce.”—Morning 
A THIRD EDITION IS READY OF 


THE KHEDIVE’S EGYPT; or, the Old 


House of Bondage under New Masters, By EpwINn DE LEon, Ex-Agent and 
Consul-General in Egypt. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 18s. 
“Th i ta dull in it, and yet i je 
the Khedive's Egypt and shows Ezypt as 
A FOURTH EDITION IS READY OF 


NEW IRELAND: Political Sketches and 


Personal Reminiscences. By ALEX. M. SULLIVAN, M.P. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
cloth extra, 3Us. 


THE LAND of BOLIVAR;; or, War, Peace, 
and Adventure in Venezuela. By J. {. Spence. Second Edition, 2 vols. 
demy Svo. with Maps and numerous Ilusvations, cloth extra, 

POLITICAL SCIENCE; or, the State Theo- 


retically and Practically Consid T D. Wi 


y OOLsEY, LL.D. 
Author of ** An Introduction to the Study of International Law,” &c. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. cloth extra, 3Us. [ Ready. 


VICTOR HUGO’S HISTORY of a CRIME 


is now at all the Libraries. 2 vols. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO’S NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL NOW READY. 
AS SILVER is TRIED. By M. E. Kermope. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
A SECOND EDITION IS READY OF 


FIVE-CHIMNEY FARM. By Mary A. M. 


Hoprvs. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


THE WRECK of the GROSVENOR: a Story 
of the Beauty and the Peril of the Sea. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
dinarily i ne We do not hesitate to pronounce the book a fascinating 


“E 
one." Spectator. 


PROUD MAISIE. By Berrna Tuomas. 
Price 31s. 6d. 


“ A readable, clever novel, which keeps the reader's attention fixed to its close.” theneum. 


IN A MINOR KEY: a Novel. 2 vols. small 
“An but sad story. The heroine possesses and beauty....... 


We can, without hesitation, recommend it to novel-readers.”—Court Ji 
“A perfectly charming story.” —J/ayfair. 


SIR GILBERT LEIGH. By W. L. Rexs. 
ben of fact, a power of descri 


tive writing. and rnestness in all 
which Ms. tar above the level of the fall 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON. 


GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY? 
A Teale. 


By Major-General W. G. HAMLEY, 
Late of the Royal Engineers. t 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, 2 vols. 24s. New and greatly enlarged Edition of 


THE MOOR AND THE LOCH. 


Containing minute Instructions in all Highland Sports, 
with Wanderings over Craig and Correi, 
“Flood and Fell.” 


By JOHN COLQUHOUN. 
Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised, with 14 Full-page Illustrations, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. with Table of Contents and Copious Index, 
pp. xvi.—506 and xii.—474, cloth, 2s. 


EVOLUTION OF MORALITY; 
Being a History of the Development of Moral Culture. 


By C. STANILAND WAKE, 
Author of “ Chapters on Man,” &c, 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL, 
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DARDANELLES, BOSPORUS, SEA OF MARMARA, 
' AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Scale, 9 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches by 21. Coloured shect, 3s. ; 
mounted in case, 5s. 


Sheet ITI. of 
STANFORD’S 
LARGE SCALE MAP OF THE 
SEAT OF WAR IN EUROPE 


Includes the country between Adrianople and Constantinople: the Lines from 
Buyukchekmejeh, Chatalja, and Derkos Lake ; Silivri, Rodosto, Shar-koi, 
Bulair, and Gallipoli ; also the Water-way from Besika Bay 
through the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmara, and 
the Bosporus to the Black Sea. 


Also, recently published. 


STANFORD’S LARGE SCALE MAPS of 
the DARDANELLES and TROAD, Scale, 3 miles to an inch; and of the 
BOSPORUS, with CONSTANTINOPLE and the GOLDEN HORN, 
SCUTARI, &c., Scale, 14 miles to an inch. The Two Maps on One Sheet, 
Size, 26 inches by 22; ured, 3s. ; mounted in case, 5s. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Large post 8vo. with 16 Maps and Diagrams, and 68 Illustrations, 
cloth gilt, 


COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY 
TRAVEL IN AFRICA, 
For General Reading. 
Based on Hellwald’s “ Die Erde und ihre Vilker.” 
Edited and Extended by KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 
With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. KEANE, B.A. 


“ While it will be found of real value as a reference book for the teacher and the 
student of geography, it is as interesting as a well-written narrative of travel.” 


Times. 
“ We have no hesitation in recommending this book asthe best of its kind that 
has appeared upon Africa in this or any other country.”— Field. 
“ No better book could be placed in the hands of the student of African geogra- 
phy, and it will be found most useful as a work of reference.” 
Geographical Magazine, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Fifth Edition, price 18s. 


TOWNSEND’S MANUAL 
DATES. 


Entirely Re-Edited and Remodelled, 


By FREDERICK MARTIN, 
Author of “The Statesman’s Year Book.” 


OF 


The advantages of this Fifth Edition over its predecessors are : 

1. Its improved size and type. 

2. Its complete re-editing to present date. 

3. Its supplemental explanation to its alphabetieal dictionary, and its black 
initials, 

4. Its supplementary index of subjects not in alphabetical arrangement (these 
alone amount to 11,000 references), 

5. Its complete condensation of facts and events in the world's history. 

6. Its amplified contents and handsome style of productiun. 


TOWNSEND'S MANUAL of DATES.—The Daily News says: 
“This isa very handy Gitomer of reference. embracing the most important facts and 
events in the of the world. The inf ion is judicious) densed ; and the 

i have the tional merit of being systematically planned and duly proportioned.’, 


TOWNSEND'S MANUAL of DATES.—Lloyd's Newspaper 
eays: “ As a book of dates this is the most perfect it has been our good fortune to use as a 
work of reference. It is brought down, with surprising accuracy. to the time of publica- 
tion ; it is prehensive to an dinary degree, and the information given under 
the thousand and one heads is epitomized with rare skill. It is a work that must find its 
way into Gay ee and which we should be glad to see upon the shelves of every 
book club in the three kingdoms.” 


TOWNSEND'S MANUAL of DATES.— The Manchester 


Examiner says : “This manual is so well known, and generally valued, that under 
ordinary circumstances it would have been unnecessary to say more tl anew 
edition had been issued. But the fifth edition may be almost called a new work. But 
is not the only—not, indeed, most s the manual has been 
entirely remodelled, and is now more convenient than ever.” 


TOWNSEND'S MANUAL of DATES.—The Scotsman says : 


ith hich 
tll of them of great inte e country 


Price 18s. 


TOWNSEND’S MANUAL OF DATES. 


EREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


PARKER GILLMORE’S NEW WORK. 
NOW READY, demy 8vo. pp. 480, cloth, 21s. 


THE GREAT THIRST LAND: 


A Ride through Natal, Orange Free State, 
Transvaal, Kalahari. 


By PARKER GILLMORE (“Ubique”). 


*,* “The Great Thirst Land” gives a description of the unknown lands lying 
between the Limpopo and the water-sheds of the mighty rivers lately explored by 
Stanley and Cameron, thus forming a link between the Ultima Thule of Civilization 
and the latest discoveries. The labours of the missionaries in the interior are 
— at length, as well as the scene of the present war on the frontier of Cape 

‘olony. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, LONDON. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NOW READY, 
Demy Svo. with specially-prepared Maps and Plans, cloth, 21s. 


ARMENIA AND THE CAMPAIGN 
OF 1877. 


By C. B. NORMAN, 


Late Special Correspondent of the “ Times” at the Seat of War. 


“Every one who wishes to study both sides of the question ought undoubtedly to read 
Captain Norman's book........ The work is enriched by some good maps, and in an Appendix 
is given the organization and rates of pay of both the Turkish and Russian armies, anc, in 
addition, a collection of routes, which would be invaluable to the Quartermaster-General’s 
Department should we ever carry on war in Armenia.” — A thenwum. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, LONDON. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


SIXTH EDITION, 2 vols. with Maps, cloth, 24s, 


RUSSIA. 
By D. MACKENZIE WALLACE, M.A. 


“ Undoubtedly the best book written on modern Russia, by a foreigner, and one of the best 
books ever written on that country by either foreigner or native.”"— Times. 

“ Asan account of the social and political condition of Russia this book may truly be pro- 
nounced the best yet published in the English language. It is, moreover, written in a style so 
clear and buoyant, and its contents are so well arranged, that the reader's interest is kept up 
without any sense of weariness, to the end.""—Guardian. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, LONDON. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NOW” READY. 


1 vol. extra fep. 8vo. 6s. 


SHELLEY: 


A CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
By GEORGE BARNETT SMITH. 


“We wanted a good critical biography of Shelley, and with certain deductions 
Mr. Barnett Smith’s book supplies our want. It is concentrated, thoughtful, pithy, 
and at times eloquent. It is free, for the most part, of shelley-phobia. On the 
whole, we know no work which gives a fairer and completer view of the complex 
poetic problem represented by its title. The survey of Shelley’s early life and 
opinions is admirably clear and fair........No more graceful tribute has been laid 
at his feet than Mr. Barnett Smith’s thoughtful critical biography, which every 
lover of Shelley is tolerably certain to procure and keep,”—Contemporary Review. 


“ Another volume upon Shelley, written with much love, and which will be read 
with interest.” —Standard. 


“ Mr. Barnett Smith may be congratulated upon having undertaken a noble and 
manly task, and having done it well. Where he cannot excuse the dead man he 
can yet pity him with that divine compassion which is akin, not to contempt, but to 
love, and the possession of which argues no common soul in the writer himself.” 
Morning Post. 


“ Singularly fresh-hearted in fecling, vivified by a noble and unaffected sympathy 
with all that is spiritually beautiful in nature and man.”—JDaily Telegraph. 


“ Mr. Barnett Smith has here done good service to the memory of Shelley...,.... 
He has done his work with care, discretion, thoroughness, and subdued enthusiasm— 
qualities which are not often found combined in studies of this class. He writes 
well, with no pretence beyond the simple illustration of his leading ideas. He has 
worked out the sections of his subject clearly, and has adhered to them.” 

British Quarterly Review, 


“‘ A very readable sketch. The author gives us a short biography of the poet, 
some remarks on his political and religious views, and a criticism of his poetry. 
The last-named portion is the part of the book which has pleased us most........ 
Mr. Barnett Smith shows that in both religion and politics Shelley was far more 
moderate than the last generation or two have believed.” — Westminster Review. 


“ The author of the present work has brought to bear upon the subject both a 
careful examination of the poet’s life and a warm appreciation of the peculiar 
beauties of his writings........ The section devoted to the consideration of Shelley's 
writings is illustrated by the quotation of many passages, and shows a measure of 
appreciation which does credit to the author's imaginative as well as bis critical 
faculty. We can commend the book to all who are specially interested in Shelley 
as one of the greatest figures in our modern literature, and also to the reader who 
desires merely a general acquaintance with the poet and his life.” —Queem 


DAVID DOUGLAS, EDINBURGH. 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL -WORKS, 
oY. PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


DR. DORAN’S 
LONDON in the JACOBITE TIMES. aRnortT’s ELEMENTS of PHYSICS or 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. ee ‘ NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Re-edited by A. Bary, LL.D. and A. 8. TayLon, 


M.D. Crown 8vo. Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. 


those who cannot afford time to read the whole of the eight hundred 
La. pa in these curious volumes not to read aline. If they once dip into 


hey are lost : itis so extraordinarily interesting that they will be quite GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


unable to lay it down till the last page PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. Translated by E. ATkinsoN, Ph.D. 
F.C.S. With 4 Plates and 758 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 15s. 


LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. With GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY foe 


Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence. Demy 8vo. with 3 GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PERSONS. Translated by E- 
Portraits of Lord Palmerston. Vols. I. and II. by Lord Daviine and ATKINSON, Ph.D. F.C.S. With 2 Plates and 429 Woodents. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


ButweEr, 30s.; Vol. III. Edited by the Hon. Everyn Asnivy, M.P., 


price 15s.; Vols. IV. and V. by the Hon. EveLyN AsuLey, M.LP., 30s. A DICTION ARY of C HEMI STRY ae the 


Allied Branches of other Sciences. By Henny Watts, F.R.S. assisted by 


MR. TROLLOPE’S eminent Contributors. 7 vols. 8vo. £10 16s. 6d. 
LIFE of PIUS the NINTH. 2 vols. WMILLER’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
ie (TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE). With 71 Woodcuts. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
VANITY FAIR. 
Eminently a book to read, and an eminently readable book. Dr. ODLING’S COURSE of PR ACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY, for Metical Students, with axpress reference to tue Three 
THE EARL OF PEMBROKE’S Months’ Summer Practice. With 71 Woodcuts. Syown 8vo. 63. 


of a | > 

can Ponpeneg of the Mussulman Population of European Turkey. iansan Gel for the Theory of Music. Translated by 
8vo. 6d. 


HELMHOLTZS POPULAR LECTURES on SCIENTIFIC 


SIXTH THOUSAND OF Translated by E. Ph.D. F.C.S. 8vo. Wooicuts, 
price 12s. 6d. 
FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. By 
OnE wHo EnpvureD It. Crown 8vo. 6s. OU TLINES of ASTRON OMY. B Sir 
J. W. Herscuet, Bart. M.A. Latest Edition, with Plates 
Square crown 8vo. 12s. 
MR. WINGFIELD’S 
LADY GRIZEL. DECAISNE’S GENERAL SYSTEM of 
TRUTH. BOTANY, DESCRIPTIVE and ANALYTICAL. Translated by Mrs. 
The best pidce de résistance that has been placed before the novel-reading public Hooker, With 5,500 Woodeuts. Imperial 8yo. 31s, 6d. 
for many a day. 


WORLD. The GEOLOGY of ENGLAND and WALES. 
This novel will make its mark, will be read, and will be remembered. 


By H. B. Woopwarp, F.G.8. With a Coloured Map and 29 Woodcuts. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. Crown 8vo, 14s. 


BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, and ART. Re-edited by the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORD LYNN’S M.A. Revised Edition. 3 vols. Svo. 63s. 
WIFE.” 
: URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANU- 
JOHN BULL. 


A novel which will be, and deserves to be, widely read. The ART of ELECTRO-METALLURGY, 


including all known Processes of Electro-Deposition. G. Gorz, LL.D. 
F.R.S. With 56 Woodcuts, Small 8vo. 6s. 


Just ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“MY HEART’S in the HIGHLANDS.” By! KERL’S PRACTICAL TREATISE on ME- 


Author of “ Artiste,” “The Sun-maid,” &c. TALLURGY, adapted from the last German Edition by W. Crookes, F.R.S. 
and E, Ph.D. With 625 Woodcuts. 8 vols. 8vo. £419, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. | A TREATISE on the STEAM ENGINE 
in its Applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, & 
ee By J. Bourne, C.E. With Portrait, 37 Plates, & 546 Woodcuts. 4to. 42s. 


Price 6d. BOURNE’S CATECHISM of the STEAM ENGINE, in its 
THE INDIAN FAMINE of 1877 ; being a various Applications. With 89 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 6s, 


Statement of the Measures Proposed by the Government of India for the 


Prevention and Relief of Famines in the Future. BOURNE'S HANDBOOK of the STEAM ENGINE, a Key 
The Publishers think that interest will be generally felt in the measures to the Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 9s. 


which the Government of India have proposed in order to prevent, as far as 


practicable, the recurrence of famine in that country, and to provide for its | BOURNE’S RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in the STEAM 
relief. The Statements made in the Legislative Council of the Governor- | ENGINE, in its various Applications. With 124 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
General at Calcutta, on December 27, 1877, by His Excellency Lord Lyrron, 


the Vi , by Sir Jonny S zy, the Financial Member of his Council, | = 
aod by the Hon, Aimy the of Benga move GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHI- 


TECTURE, with above 1,6C0 Woodcuts. Revised and extended by W- 
PaPWoRTH, 8vo. 52s, 6d. 


CROOKES’S PRACTICAL. HANDBOOK of 
CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. DYELNG and CALICO PRINTING. With 11 Plates, 49 Specimens of Dyed 


and Printed Fabrics, and 36 Woodcuts, 8vo,. 42s, 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. KINGZETT on the PRODUCTS and PRO- 
This day, 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with Maps, 30s. — SS ineluding the most recent Improvements. 


ASSAYING. Rewritten, with all the recent Discoveries incorporated, b. 
W. Crookes, F.R.S. With 199 Woodcuts. 8vo. 81s. 6d. od 


THE HISTORY of FURNITURE: Researches ' 1, ENGINEER'S VALUING ASSISTANT. 


interesting to Collectors. By ALBERT JACQUEMART. Translated from the | By H. D, Hosxorp, Civil and Mining Engineer, 16 years Minin, ineer to 
French, and Edited by Mrs. Bury Patuiser. Imperial 8vo. with numerous -bound. eine 


the Dean Forest Iron Company. §8vo. 31s. 6d, half. mi 
Illustrations, 31s. 6d. [This day. | 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS NEW LIST. 


Second Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


RULING IDEAS in EARLY AGES, and 


their RELATION to OLD TESTAMENT FAITH: Lectures 
delivered to Graduates of the University of Oxford. By J. B. Moziry, 
D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Oxford. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SERMONS preached before the UNIVERSITY 
of OXFORD, and on Various Occasions. By J. B. Moztey, D.D., 
late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford ; Author of “ Lectures on the Miracles,” &c. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. 7s 6d. 


EIGHT LECTURES on. the MIRACLES ; 
of Christ Begins of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford. 


Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE DIVINITY of OUR LORD and 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1X66. 
By HensY Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of St. Paul’s, and 
Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 


New and Cheaper Editions, Two Parts, crown 8vo. each 6s. ; 
sold separately. 


THE ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT of. 


RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By the Rev. S. Barrne-Govutp, M.A., 
Author of “Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,” &c. 

Part I. MONOTHEISM and POLYTHEISM. 

Part II. CHRISTIANITY. 


Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A CATECHISM on GOSPEL HISTORY, 


inculcating Church Doctrine. By the Rev. Samvet KetrLeweE Lt, 
M.A., late Vicar of 8. Mark’s, Leeds. 


Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH PHILO- 


SOPHICAL TERMS. By the Rev. Francis Garvey, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Theol and Rhetoric at Queen’s College, London, and 
Sub-Dean of Her Majesty’s Chapels-Royal. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SPIRITUAL LETTERS to WOMEN, by 


ARCHBISHOP FENELON. By the Author of “ Life of S. Francis 
de Sales,” “ Life of Fénelon,” “ Fénelon’s Spiritual Letters to Men,” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SERMONS preached in the Temporary Chapel 


of Keble College, Oxford, 1870—1876. 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of TEMPTATION : a Course of 


Lectures delivered in Substance at S. Peter’s, Eaton Square ; also at 
All Saints’, Margaret Street. By the Rev. Georce Bopy, B.A., 
Rector of Kirkby Misperton. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE WORDS of the SON of GOD, taken 


from the Four Gospels, and arranged for Daily Meditation throughout 
the Year. By Piumprtre. 


New Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. £5 2s. 


THE GREEK TESTAMENT. With a 
Critically Revised Text; a Digest of Various Readings; Marginal 
References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage; Prolegomena; and a 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary. For the use of Theological 
Students and Ministers. By Henry Atrorv, D.D., late Dean of 
Canterbury 


The Volumes are sold separately, as follows : 
Vol. I—THE FOUR GOSPELS. 282. 
Vol. IL—ACTS to II. CORINTHIANS. 24s. 
Vol. III—GALATIANS TO PHILEMON. 18s. 
Vol. IV—HEBREWS TO REVELATION. 32s. 


Seventh Edition, revised, imperial 8vo. 36s.; half-morocco, £2 83s. 


THE ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 


PRAYER; being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary 
on the Devotional System of the Church of England. Edited by the 
Nev. Jonn Henry Brunt, M.A.,, F.S.A., Editor of the “ Dictionary 
of Sects and Heresies,” &c. &c. 


[This large Edition contains the Latin and Greek Originals, together 
with Technical Ritual Annotations, Marginal References, &c., which 
are necessarily omitted for want of room in the Compendious Edition. } 


GUARDIAN, 

Whether as, historically, showing how the Prayer-book came to be what it is; or, 
ritually, how it designs itself to be rendered from word into act ; or, theologically, 
as exlibiting the relation between doctrine and worship on which it is framed, the 
book amasses a world of information, carefully digested, and errs, commonly, if at 
all, on the side of excess, 


BY THE SAME EDITOR. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 16s. ; morocco limp, 17s. 6d. 


THE COMPENDIOUS EDITION of the 
ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON PRAYER ;-forming a concise 
Commentary on the Devotional System of the Church of England. 


STANDARD. 


This is a compendious edition of the author's well-known and masterly work on 
the subject. It will be found extremely useful to all Churchmen, 


CHURCH TIMES. 
We hope that the new issue will obtain a wide circulation, as it will tend to 
advance that intelligent appreciation of the Prayer-book which all faithful English 
Church-people of education ought to have at the present time. 


SCOTTISH GUARDIAN, 

A work which has deservedly taken its place as exhaustive of its subject. It 
leaves absolutely nothing to be supplied by any later gleaners in the same field, anid 
as a concise commentary on the devotional system of the.Church of England it has 
no rivals. To athorough comprehension of the spirit as well as the history of cur 
Liturgy it is a guide at once devout and exact, learned and reverent. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 

So much has already been said in commendation of this most useful Work of Mr. 
Blunt’s, that it only remains for us to thank him for having now placed it within 
reach of the many. 

ENGLISH CHURCHMAN, 

Only a few of many who claim—and on the whole, justly—to be sincere members 
of the English Church are at all likely to know even a small part of what this book 
will teach them as to the origin of her ritual and the changes through which it lias 
gone. 


Imperial 8vo. 36s. ; half-morocco, £2 8s. 


DICTIONARY of SECTS, HERESIES, 
ECCLESIASTICAL PARTIES, and SCHOOLS of RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. By Various Writers. 
ATHEN ZUM. 

Taken as a whole, we doubt not that the “ Dictionary” will prove a useful work 
of reference; and it may claim to give, in reasonable compass, a mass of inforni:- 
tion respecting many religious schools, knowledge of which could previously only 
be acquired from amid a host of literature. The articles are written with great 
fairness, and in many cases display careful, scholarly work. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

A whole library is condensed into this admirable volume. All authorities are 

named, and an invaluable index is supplied. 
GUARDIAN. 

A very comprehensive and bold undertaking, and is certainly executed with a 
sufficient amount of ability and knowledge to entitle the book to rank very high in 
point of utility. 

SPECTATOR. 


That this is a work of some learning and research is a fact which soon becomes 
obvious to the reader, . 

CHURCH TIMES. 

After all deductions, it is the fullest and most trustworthy book of the kind that 
we possess, The quantity of information it presents in a convenient and accessiL'e 
form is enormous, and having once appeared, it becomes indispensable to the theo- 
logical student. 


Second Edition, imperial 8vo. 42s. ; half-morocco, £2 12s, 6d. 


DICTIONARY of DOCTRINAL and HIS- 


TORICAL THEOLOGY. By Various Writers. 


GUARDIAN. 


We know no book of its size and bulk which supplies the information here given 
at all, far less which supplies it in an arrangement so accessible, with a complete- 
ness of information so thorough, and with an ability in the treatment of profound 
subjects 82 great. 

STANDARD. 

It is not often that a work of so comprehensive and as profound a nature is 
marked to the very end by so many signs of wide and careful research, sound 
criticism, and well-founded and well-cxpressed belief. 


RIVINGTONS: WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON; OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE, 
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